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In Defense of Live Bait 


By Zane Grey 


Author of “The Last of the Plainsmen,” 


ROM time to time during 1908 I 
read with increasing interest articles 
about a new artificial bait for black 

Curiosity at length got the better of 
my misgivings, so I determined to learn 
for myself if black bass were growing 
foolish in these modern days. 

My first attempts were in every way 
failures. I did not, however, discredit the 
baits. Something about them made me 
feel that if I were a bass I could not help 
attacking such insults to fish perception. 
So I kept plugging along. While acquir- 
ing skill in the matter of casting I had 
ample time to study the kind and condi- 
tion of water best suited to such fishing. 
At last came revelation. Cast properly, 
trolled across the right places, at the right 
depth—which varies according to river 
conditions—the floating lure is all that is 
claimed for it. It is a wonder. It is ab- 
solutely astonishing. 

I died hard, but finally I had to give in. 
Conviction settled firmly upon me at Dona- 
van’s Eddy, where I had established re- 
lations, friendly and otherwise, with a big 
bass. When this great bronze and gold 
fellow lost his dignity so far as to rush 
at the twinkling bit of wood and tinsel, 
and spread the water in white swirls as 
he knocked the thing a mile in the air, 
and stood on his head, and returned again 
in his fury, I sat down in profound anger 
and sorrow and longed for the inventor 


bass. 





“Roping Lions in the Grand Cajon,” ete. 


of the fiendish lure so I could drown him 
then and there. 

My utter rput this 
Alacranes, a wild and lonely coral reef off 
the coast of Yucatan. There had never been 
a sportsman on Alacranes. Some Canary 
Island sailors to!d me about the reef, with 
its white water and white fish, its green 
water and green fish, its blue water and 
blue fish, so I outfitted their little two- 
masted canoe Xpit and set sail. 

This article, I am sorry to say, has not 
space for the wildness of that voyage, of 
the strange isolation and charm of Alac- 
ranes, of the exquisite beauty of those 
many-hued coral reefs. Inside the barrier 
reef, a long white wall of tumbling ever- 
agitated waves, lay miles on miles cf milk- 
white lakes, of shallow green ponds, of 
swift running azure channels, of dark, 
deep purple pools, where disported the 
most bewildering swarms of fish. It was 
an angler’s paradise, It was such water as 
I had fished in lotus-eating dreams. 

I rejoiced that I had brought the three 
dozen artificial baits, and that here I 
would see them bit up, cut, broken, 
smashed and torn from leaders by great, 
cruel-jawed, iron-toothed rovers of the 
sea. 

Before I got into the rowboat, from 
which I was to troll around the islets, I 
wired a No. 100 on the leader of my light 
tarpon tackle. Just for fun and practice 


came winter on 
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I cast out from the beach, beyond a school 
of sardines, near where in the deeper, 
greener water hovered long, shadowy 
shapes, most fascinatingly significant to 
a fisherman. Foliowing the light splash of 
the bait came a swell and a break, then 
a bright glint, like a ray of sunlight. A 
wide, pearly tail churned the water. My 
line tightened; my rod jerked forward so 
hard I could scarcely hold it; and choppy 
little. waves with flying spray flashed up 
tc let out a long, slim, silver creature. I 
distinctly saw the colored bait fast in his 
white jaw. He whipped the line in the 
air, bent himself into a hoop and, 
straightening out, tore loose and slipped 
back into the sea. 

“Pecuda,” said Manuel, laconically, as 
I slowly reeled in to find the tail gang 
of hooks had been broken off. I sat down 
perspiring freely. It was rather sudden. 
[ had seen tarpon, tuna, swordfish, great 
black sea bass, and a few other fish cut- 
ting capers on my line; still that did not 
help matters. I kept on perspiring, and 
the thrills kept chasing over me. If that 
silver wolf was a sample of how big and 
strong and savage the fish were round 
Alacranes, I was in line for the greatest 
fishing experience of my life. 

“Pecuda?” I questioned, having never 
heard the name. It sounded somewhat 
like barracuda, but this six-foot fish I had 
hooked cou'd have eaten all the barracuda 
I ever saw. 

“Si, Senor,’ replied Manuel, and he 
gave me to understand that this little in- 
cident was nothing to what lay in store 
for me. 

In less than ten minutes I had lost four 
baits and ruined two more; and I scarcely 
moved out of my tracks on the beach. 
Then I put on a big hook and a sardine, 
and cast again. In about two seconds I 
was fast to a piece of blue chain-light- 
ning. 

“Coral! Coral! Coral!” yelled Manuel, 
excitedly. This was queer from him, I 
thought, because he had been indifferent 
over the pecuda, The blue thing, some- 
what resembling a fourteen-inch — shell! 
for speed, took about 500 feet of line be- 
fore he even hesitated, and, the water 
being so shallow and clear, I could see his 
every move. Then—but I am digressing. 


I loaded my pockets with more artificial 
bait and got in the rowboat, telling my 
men to make for the blue channels and 
purple pools. For a mile the water was 
but four or five feet deep. Long strips 
of ribbed white sand alternated with beds 
of live coral. Everywhere darted fish, lit- 
t'e and large, of such vivid coloring that 
it seemed the shallow sea was streaked 
with dots and dashes of bright paint. 

Soon I began to troll. Then came en- 
chantment, the strangest, the most thrill- 
ing and marvelous fishing I ever heard of. 
Things happened with startling sudden- 
ness, and it was impossible beforehand 
to tell what might occur. Sometimes in 
the white shallow coral patches a white 
fish, very active and powerful, would sail 
up like a cloud from the milky sand, hook 
himself with a vicious tug, and then break 
away. In the pale blue channels, where 
there was a current, I hooked the long 
moonlight-colored pecudas. How they 
could leap! They made a tarpon appear 
slow. I never saw fish leap as they did, 
straight forward, on a level with the 
water, with wolfish head curved s‘ightly 
upwards. Out in the broad, open places, 
just within the thundering white line of 
reefs, the great cherna, fish as large as 
the boat, with mouths as wide as a church 
door, would hurl their ponderous bulk at 
the insignificant tantalizing bait and make 
whirlpools in the water. I liked best to 
be in the acre patches of dark purple 
pools. I never trolled across one without 
wrecking a fragile wooden bait. The sea 
was crystal clear and the fish gleamed like 
streaks of rainbow. Occasionally I saw 
the long feathery fin of a tarpon. Against 
the intense blue depth of water the gold of 
the yellow tail glinted like stars in the 
sky. Schools of coral fish, purple-backed, 
silver-sided, followed the boat playfully, 
now under, now alongside, now dropping 
back to have another dash at the dazzling 
little spinner. 

Suddenly they moved downward, melt- 
ed into the color, and were gone. A black 
shadow appeared behind and under my 
bait. It grew and grew till I made out 
the lines of a wide and heavy dark fish 
with mott'ed sides. He resembled some 
kind of a bass. Then he rushed, the dor- 
sal fin cutting the water line like a small 
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motor boat. I saw him take the bait. 
[hen came a tumbling splash and a shock 
to my tackle that staggered me. The 
reel ran wild; the big fish broke loose, 
went down, became a shadow again, faint- 
er, more illusive; then vanished. 

“Black feesh!” cried Manuel. I reeled 
in. The wooden bait had been stripped 
clean. The center wire alone remained. 

As fast as I could tie on a new artifi- 
cial bait and cast it I duplicated this stir- 
ring incident. My boatmen rowed swift- 
ly, and I stood up; and after a cast, 
reeled in rapidly, so that the bait fairly 
streaked through the water. I had to do 
this to keep the small fellows from hook- 
ing themseives. I often failed to do it. 
If I was successful, soon a huge black 
shadow loomed up. ‘The other fish 
gleamed and were gone. Then speedily 
followed the moving flash, the wave, the 
shock and surge—and it was ali over. 

At length, seeing the hopelessness of 
ever landing a fish on the frail artificia! 
baits—and I had become obsessed with 
such desire—I took one of the wooden 
things, so cut and scarred that it would 
have made its votaries weep, and wired 
upon it a strong, heavy hook, I cast this 
out with a doubtful hope. Smash! I 
made another and tried again. Smash! 
And so it went. Smash! Smash! Smash! 
Once after very hard work I got a big 
black fellow near the boat. Admiration 
for his beauty mingled with conjectures 
as to his weight, which could not have 
been less than 150 pounds. But I never 
knew, for he got away. Toward the last 
I was lucky enough to hook a small one, 
a baby about four feet long. He fought 
with the same savage energy and speed 
as a black bass in swift water. He 
sounded deep; he strained my arms to 
keep him out of the coral beds; at last he 
broke water with a tired flop that glad- 
dened my eyes. He swam round the boat 
showing dark shaded speckled sides. I 
landed him—forty pounds of some kind of 
a bass! Drumfish, blackfish, jewfish, 
Junefish—all may have contributed some- 
thing to him, in the evolution of his spe- 
cies; but he was a bass in shape and 
spirit. 

This Alacranes experience, coming af- 
ter my study of the artificial bait in North- 








ern waters, will perliaps be interesting to 
anglers; and the recording of it here will 
throw new light on the marvelous power 
of the floating lure. And equally I hope 
it will mitigate any hint of unfairness or 
prejudice or narrow-mindedness in my 
consideration of the subject. 
* * : ca 

Human nature is so complex that there 
is no accounting for difference in taste. 

We are so constituted that we judge a 
thing by the feelings it arouses in us. 
Gur points of view are as different as 
our tastes. Stevenson says so beautifully 
that the ground of a man’s joy is hard 
to hit, and someone else says that to miss 
the joy is to miss all. Our natural in- 
stincts, our individual pursuits make us 
blind in our judgments of others. This is 
why, if a man wishes to be loved, he must 
not criticise other people’s peculiar ways 
of being happy. 

Fishing, anyway, and every way, is 
many a man’s peculiar way of being 
happy. But with all this clearly in mind 
I want to say, regarding the artificial bait 
in question, that it is not a bait at all, 
that it is not sportsmanlike to use one, 
that it is not fair. 

The quotation used in the April num- 
ber of this magazine, to the effect that 
the writer hated to impale a helpless frog 
or struggling minnow, has the strong ar 
gument of humanity to its credit. No 
doubt it was written and quoted by good 
fellows, but they have not thought very 
deeply over the matter. For discarding 
live bait for artificial bait, in this in- 
stance at least, is only apparently humane. 
How utterly absurd to argue for mercy, 
and then go fishing with a fiendish contri- 
vance which has from six to fifteen 
hooks! The difference between one hook, 
and three hooks or six or ten, is murder 
ous. For that matter, if it is looked at 
rightly, one hook is inhuman. This is 
not the Middle Ages, but it is the era of 
vivisection, Nature is horribly cruel; hu- 
man life is cruel; sport is cruel; fishing 
is cruel. 

Why have fishermen taken to this new 
bait, this new kind of fishing? Because 
it saves time, money, and especially hard 
work; because it catches the most fish, 
and seldom fails to catch them. What is 
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the deeper reason? As the years roll by 
the old gives way to the new; new schools 
arise, in politics, in art, in business, in 
sport, and the hard, cold thing called suc- 
cess attaches to itself features that are 
hideous. 

How many followers of the rod can 
really qualify when it comes to the fair 
and square test of a fisherman? And that 
is to send him out with a rod, a line, 
and a hook, let him catch his own bait, 
and then find the fish. That is what his 
forefathers did. Then why is not what 
was good enough for them good enough 
for him? Catching live bait of any kind 
means, to the great number of fishermen, 
nothing but work. It takes more time 
than they want to give. In most good 
fishing waters it is infinitely more difficult 
to catch the best minnows than to catch 
the bass; and therein lies food for reflec- 
tion. 

Another quotation in the before-men- 
tioned article bears closer inspection. 
“Lugging a minnow-pail around.” The 
writer of that phrase outrages an inno- 
cent and long-valued pleasure of mine. I 
wonder how many others, in all this broad 
land of lakes and rivers, he hurt with 
such thoughtless ridicule. Men seldom 
become fishermen in matured life. They 
grow up. As boys they have haunted the 
brooks and caught minnows when the 
hours were minute-long, and filled their 
tin buckets, and watched the silver shin- 
ers and red-bellied chubs and golden sun- 
fish with proud and glowing eyes. If this 
cannot be established, it is a sure proof 
they were never boys. I am pleading the 
case of those with whom “lugging the 
pail” has lived, and grown sweeter with 
the years, and has made a moss-green 
and ever-fresh relation between those 
barefoot days of meadows and the dryer, 
searer fields of to-day. 

To catch the fish is not all of fishing. 
This is what Dilg meant when he said 
fishing is “a great leveler.” It is a 
strangely illusive thing and cannot be de- 
scribed, and it cannot be sought. It hides 
in the violets, under the mossy banks, 
and in the song of murmuring stream. It 
is the essence of a hundred blossoms, of 
green, shimmering, innumerable leaves, of 
sparkle of sifted sunbeams. It is Izaak 
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Walton’s contented heart, his simple and 
sweet philosophy of life. Beyond all per- 
adventure this subtle spirit cannot come 
to a fisherman while he pursues his quarry 
with a gang of hooks. 

What has this spirit to do with a man 
who explodes a stick of dynamite in a 
pool—for I think the artificial bait can be 
sc compared? I imagined it the same, 
except the bass kicked a little longer. A 


man who catches bass every day he likes, 


as many as he wants, mostly more than 
he wants, on a bait that is not a square 
deal, misses this beautiful and nameless 
spirit. He has gone the way of so-called 
progress; he has commercialized his fish- 
ing to less time, greater numbers; he is 
making it unlikely for his son to find 
good sport, and impossible for his grand- 
son to catch a bass at all. 

Well, let us be fair, more than fair. 
Let us waive all question of unsportsman- 
like fishing, of ganged baits—for it cer- 
tainly would be simple enough to use an 
artificial bait with only one hook—of the 
certain and lamentable decrease in the 
number of the gamy black bass. And, re- 
niarkable to state, there still remains the 
intangible spirit forever holding aloof 
from the devotees of this kind of. sport. 

One late September morning I noticed 
a school of black bass chasing minnows off 
a point near my place. I was astounded. 
The bass season, as far as biting was con- 
cerned, had been over for two weeks. Ice 
formed on the river in the early morn- 
ings. I thought the bronze fellows had 
long sought the dark caverns among the 
stones, there to begin a winter’s sleep. I 
went closer to make sure, and at once 
became the happy victim of an uncontrol- 
able desire. The bass were all whales. I 
must have bait. I must have some good 
big live shiners or chubs. But where, 
where in the world was I to get them? 

I seined the cold shoals of the river, 
the streams, and the brooks. I tried traps 
and dip-nets; I spent seven hours of un- 
remitting toil, of muddy, wet, cold, slip- 
pery, fatiguing, despairing, starving toil, 
without getting a minnow an inch long. 

Then at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the sun warmed a deep hole in the 
bend of a brook, I rounded up a school 
of sleepy chubs. They, too, had felt the 
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keen, frosty mornings. I lay flat on the 
grass, and crawled, and with skill born 
of years, I flecked a small hook and bait 
upon the surface of that pool, and I 
coaxed five big summer-fat chubs to rise. 

Lugging them in my pail I stole upon 
the scene of the morning’s action. I had 
no hope, no reason, no belief that the bass 
would show again. Wonder of wonders, 
there they were, raising ridges, churning 
fcam, and popping up little waterspouts. 
I sputtered with sheer delight as I cau- 
tiously rowed the boat closer, closer. My 
fingers trembled as I tried to hold one of 
the big white chubs, but at last I got him 
lightly hooked. Then I made a long cast, 
letting him fall softly near the little 
swirls. Instantly there was a splash. I 
hooked a bass. He leaped high and threw 
the minnow. Before the poor fated chub 
struck the water—or so it seemed to me 
then—an enormous bass sprang _half- 
length out to reach him. Carried far be- 
yond calmness now, I hauled in the 
one I had hooked—three pounds. The 
second chub met a like fate, and I landed 
another fish, a brother to the first. Still 
the water boiled, My heart had long been 
in my throat. On the third effort I 
hooked the big one. Time was annihilated! 
I remember only hissing splashes, white- 
edged streaks, and a rod that felt as weak 
as my knees. Then he lay in the bottom 
of the boat, a gasping red-eyed beauty, so 
wide, so long, so huge that I yelled like 
a wild Indian. He was the largest bass 
I had ever seen. The fourth minnow 
was taken off. And the bass that took the 
fifth and last broke my rod and went 
away. 

What thrills I had that memorable day! 
What feverish anticipation and hopes! 
What longing and vexation! What agon- 
ies of defeat I suffered! What spirit 
kept me persevering through the long, 
long day to its glorious ending! 

Take Van Dyke's story of the big sal- 
mon. There lay the silver king in the 
shade of a stone, fanning himself with 
idle fins, indifferent to feathered imita- 
tions of every fly under the sun. How 
the fishermen toiled in body and mind! 


What despair! The biggest fish of many 
seasons, of a most disappointing season, 
would not rise. What were artificial flies 
to him? Then on the quiet afternoon air 
broke the clear trill of a lusty grasshop- 
per. The fisherman trembled all over 
with overpowering hope. It was an all- 
sufficing moment, for he knew that the 
god of the river had brought the fisher- 
man and the grasshopper together to 
the undoing of the lordly salmon. Indian 
stealth and tiger spring, again and again 
—spectacle of a great and good man as 
father of the boy—and the coveted prize 
buzzed frantically under a hat. The sal- 
mon rose, hooked himself, fought a battle 
of battles, to lie at last on the grass, a 
glorious silver bar of light and life. 

Could any sensation ever equal the 
thrill when that grasshopper chirped? 

My brother once located a great old 
gladiator bass in a deep eddy. For weeks 
he haunted the pool. But the bass never 
rose for him, though he often showed 
himself. One day, a cloudy, misty day, 
he anchored the boat at the head of the 
slow-gliding dark circle. He had but one 
bait, a little brown frog, much too little, 
but owing to the iate of that day, ail he 
could catch, It slipped out of his hands, 
jumped to the seat, down to the floor, 
then to the gunwale and paused. Some 
lightning-like premonition, the same that 
electrified the salmon fisherman, but dif- 
ferently, paralyzed my brother into inac- 
tion. He, too, knew what was going to 
happen. He stared spellbound at that 
hesitating frog. The little brown fellow 
twinkled his legs, jumped, splashed, made 
a brave stroke, another, and yet another. 
Suddenly from out of the deep dark 
depths a moving thing of dull gold flared 
up, slow and stately, to flash, at the last, 
like a reaching bar of the sun. The 
water bulged. The frog went to his 
doom. And the bass, half leaping, showed 
his enormous size as if in derision, and 
glided down to his lair. 

That was a moment for a fisherman. 

There are two kinds of achievement— 
one which heralds success and fame, and 
the one that engenders a lasting joy. 
































Drawing by Harold Imbrie 


The Pleasures of Portaging 


The pleasure of a woodland cruise is half 
In blithesome portages from rippling streams 
lo placid lakes that greet us with a laugh, 
Blazing in glory ’neath the sun’s bright beams 


Delightful journeys, these, through forest grand, 
Inspiring, restful. Our glad hearts o’erflow 

With happiness. No mortal may demand 
Delights exceeding those canoeists know! 
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Summer Canoe Cruises 


HOW THE VACATION DAYS MAY BE 
SPENT WITH PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


By Gerald N. Stanton 


HE average man who stays but a 
T short time in the woods, knows lit- 
tle of the joys of a month-long 
canoe trip. He spends his time in camp, 
or walking the forest in search of game, 
and would doubtless look upon such as 
a tiresome affair. But he is wrong there, 
decidedly wrong, and if he has not made 
a canoe voyage, there is untold pleasure 
in store for him. 

The canoeing season is now here, and 
for the next six months our lakes and 
streams will attract the true lovers of 
Nature—those who know where to go and 
how to have a good time when they get 
there. The winding streams, with their 
multitude of changeable situations, dead 
and quick water, falls, pitehes, and old 
dams, are far more attractive than the 
broad waters of Jakes. Here there is not 


the danger from quickly arising storms, 
the hard paddling against head winds and 
choppy seas, the little chance to get out 
and stretch one’s legs, and the probability 
of finding one’s self at sundown miles 
from land, and with no camping ground 
in sight. Give me the stream or river. 
There are many pretty trips within a 
short distance of New York City. The 
canals of Jersey offer many inviting lit- 
tle paddles, and the scenery often puts 
one in mind of our faraway Northern 
regions. My advice to the uninitiated 
is to keep off the larger bodies of water. 
The average canoe was not built for such, 
but for the more placid waters of streams 
and rivers. 

I would be the butt of many a jest if I 
were so narrow-minded as to say that 
there is only one perfect type of canoe. 














That is a matter of discussion, and a final 
answer can only be reached after years 
of experience. Every man_ has his 
favorite, and I have mine—the beamy, 
flat-bottomed type, as steady as a canoe 
can be made, canvas-covered, and built 
for service. I have tried all kinds of 
canoes used in Maine and eastern Canada, 
from the Indian birch bark craft to the 
motor-driven one with air chambers run- 
ning the entire length on the sides; but 
my preference is as stated. 

Between the birch bark canoe and the 
high-grade modern article displayed in 
sporting goods houses there is a wide 
range of choice, not only in shape and 
construction, but in price, and the selec- 
tion depends upon who is to buy, the 
condition of his purse, and his previous 
experience in canoeing. 

The fancy-finished cedar canoe, with 
much brass, cushions, flag-pole sockets, 
etc., is best suited for use on some arti- 
ficial pond for an hour’s drift in the moon- 
light; it is difficult to repair, and will not 
stand hard usage, such as dragging 
through shallow water over rocks. The 
air-chambered ones should also be left in 
the store. They are good for women and 
children, as they are not easily capsized; 
but when you have to put this extra 
weight and width on your tired shoulders 
and stumble over a stumpy, slippery, log- 
crossed trail, you will wish you had left 
it with its fellow, the flag-pole-socketed 
one. Buy your canoe as near as you may 
to where it will be used. What is the 
use of paying the express charges both 
ways on a canoe, with a possibility of 
having some vexed baggage smasher drop 
a couple of trunks on it just for fun? 
Better wait till you get near the canoeing 
waters, and you will likely be able to 
choose from a sufficiently large stock to 
insure getting what you want. 

The length of the canoe should be gov- 
erned by where you are going, what you 
are going to have with you in the way 
of outfit, and how many passengers are 
to be carried. Eighteen feet is about 
the average length for two men and their 
dunnage, or twenty feet if there are three 
in the party. I have traveled over many 


miles of rough water in a large Peter- 
boro canoe which was thirty feet long 
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and had freeboard like an ocean liner; 
but there were seven men in her and 
over 1,800 pounds of grub, Don’t go in 
for length beyond your actual needs. 

There are many kinds of paddles, long 
and short, light and heavy, made of 
spruce, pine, ash, and maple. Take one 
copper-tipped ash paddle; two more of 
spruce, light and strong. Five feet four 
inches is a good length. A stout but 
light ash pole, ten or twelve feet long 
and iron shod, cannot be dispensed with 
for poling you up quick water. If the 
novice has not tried this poling, he should 
do so at the first opportunity. Poling 
upstream, or guiding a rapidly-moving 
canoe down the current, are arts which 
cannot be acquired at a moment’s notice; 
and the novice can expect some mishaps 
before he becomes an adept. I will never 
forget my first experience. I had gone 
down the stream in the morning with 
some friends, but they were in another 
canoe, as they would not trust them- 
selves in mine. In the afternoon we 
started back to camp, perhaps six miles 
away. They gave me an hour’s start, 
their guide being an old hand at the 
game. I had gone perhaps two miles 
when I came to the first pitch; so I took 
my pole, stood up in the stern, and pushed 
and pushed, the canoe* going sideways 
and backwards, this way and that, but 
never gaining much ground. The water 
was shallow and swift; so, after I had 
tried poling till I was soaking wet from 
splashing, I gave up in disgust, stepped 
into the stream and pulled the canoe up 
after me. In the act of doing some more 
trekking later on, I heard someone call, 
and saw my friends, coming along easily, 
hegging me to wait to be photographed. 
The guide I have mentioned was a man 
after my own heart. Reared in the woods, 
he was as much at home in a canoe 
or on a straight thirty-foot log as I could 
be on the deck of a steamer. What he 
did not know about camping and canoeing 
was not worth while learning. We have 
taken many trips together since that day, 
and I look forward to many more as en- 
joyable. 

Pitch, canvas and copper tacks should 
be on your list of supplies for a trip, 
for without these you will find it difficult 
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SUMMER CANOE CRUISES 


tu repair your canoe. For a short voyage 
in warm weather, don’t bother with a tent, 
but sleep under your overturned canoe. 
If you must have a tent, get one made of 
silk, instead of canvas. They are much 
lighter, will shed water better, and last 
longer if given a reasonable amount of 
care. One heavy, gray, army blanket, or a 
four-point Hudson Bay blanket, is all the 
bedding you want, unless it is late in the 
fall. The less dunnage you have, the 
better. I once took a ten-days’ trip in 
June up the Montreal River without even 
a blanket. A good fire was all I needed, 
and I could always have that. The man 
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twenty-inch handle, and a good sheath 
knife with a five-inch thin blade. Above 
all else, take a waterproof match-box. 
Don’t carry a lantern along; it is bad 
form; always is in the way, the globe 
gets smashed the second day out, and 
your food is apt to have that delicate 
kerosene flavor so familiar to epicures. 
One frying-pan, two tin pails, reflecting 
oven, tin plates and cups, forks, and a 
couple of spoons, is all you want. An 
aluminum cooking outfit is fine, if you 
can afford it, being much lighter and 
stronger. Last summer I took a trip up 
the Abbitibi River, in Ontario, my em- 








A HAPPENING 


who deliberately loads himself down with 
all the patent things he sees in the stores 
will not have as much fun as the fellow 
who carries nearly nothing. I once saw 
a party of four men start on a ten-days’ 
trip from North West Carry, Maine, and 
their outfit was something of a joke. 
They had five canoes and as many Kineo 
guides; paddled ten miles upstream, and 
camped at Great Island. Tents? Nothing 
but tents. Sleeping tent, dressing-room 
tent, dining tent, toilet tent, and a fly 
stretched for a porch roof. I always felt 
sorry these fellows did not have the 
porch. Contrast: The five guides slept 
in one small A tent—and these wise men 
from Kineo saved enough grub out of 
that outfit to last them half the winter. 

Take with you a two-pound axe with a 





BY THE WAY 


ployer being with me. We were taking 
about 800 pounds of supplies to some of 
his men, and we certainly had a trip—or 
rather I did. He was afraid of going in 
a canoe. This was our outfit: 


1 St. Lawrence skiff, 
water-soaked and leaky. 

I pair oars, 1 paddle, 1 long boat-hook. 

2 loaves of bread. 

25 cents’ worth of tea. 

I can of cream. 

I can of beef. 

I tea pail and cup, and 6 bottles of “Cana- 
dian Club,” for my employer. 


twenty feet long, 


We started on Sunday morning, and 
were three days going up. There were 
six portages, and what happened when 
we struck them? Out would jump my 
companion, grab the tea pail, oars, boat- 


























ALL ABOARD! 


hook, and the whiskey, and beat it for 
the other end, where I would eventually 
find him fast asleep. I had to pack the 
whole outfit over every portage. That is 
the kind of a man you want to take along. 
The second day out we came to a very 
dangerous chute, and here we spent the 
night with some other prospectors bound 
North. Among the crowd were three men 
who also had a rowboat. I must admit 
it was a little better than ours, for it had 
all the fancy trimmings of a _ yacht’s 
tender. Into this they had piled seven 
duffle bags filled with all kinds of things. 
They had tanned horse hides to sleep on, 
fancy pink-and-white quilts, folding 
chairs, etc., and a bag of oak tent pins. 
They had a lantern, but had left their 
can of oil at their last camping place. 
The old man in the party was looking 
for a match, and not being able to put 
his hand on the right bag, had emptied all 
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of them, discovering that they had brought 
no matches with them. Such people 
should not be allowed at large in the 
woods. 

September and early October are per- 
haps the best months in the woods, but 
May and June are preferable in many 
respects for canoeing. In the spring you 
will have higher water, the going is easier, 
and your canoe will be saved many a 
bad bump. Avoid streams where a log 
drive is in progress, as it is dangerous 
trying to dodge the rushing logs, since a 
collision with one would possibly upset 
the canoe or damage it badly. If one 
has not seen a log drive in progress, it is 
well worth while spending a few days in 
the vicinity of one. The dangers at 
tendant upon cruising down unknown 
streams are manifold, and one must always 
be on the lookout. Bends in the river 
hide treacherous waters. It is always 
advisable to go ashore when the water 
begins to run a bit fast, and have a look 
downstream. It does not pay to take 
chances on a long trip, or even a short 
one, and you will be better off if you 
portage around bad places. It may be a 
little more work, but the certainty of 
safety is better than trusting to luck and 
perhaps losing your blankets and “grub.” 
I saw two of the best canoeists I have 
ever known—a white man and an Indian 
—go over a chute which was considered 
dangerous, just to “show off.” They were 
itt a birch bark canoe—and one of them 
They thought to save a 
200-yard portage, and one of them will 
never portage again. 

Canoe cruising and the attendant out 
door living benefit both body and mind, 
build up strength anew, impart cheerful- 
ness and self-confidence, and fit one to be 
a useful member of society rather than 
a burden on his family and _ friends. 
Canoeing is a school in which much use- 
ful knowledge is learned, and where we 
never know the tedium of study. The 
days and nights are never marred by in- 
cidents that we would care to forget. 
Instead, in after years we revel in the 
pleasure of recalling their happenings, 
and fairly gloat over photographs of 
stream, trail, and camp. One year’s trip 
supplies subjects for conversation until 


is still missing. 
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SUMMER CANOE 


“Another hour of daylight on 


BEX < 
Grand Pitch and we would have landed 


” 


that ‘whale.’ “The next time we go, 
well leave that alcohol stove at home; 


the d——n thing was always in the way, 
and would never burn when you wanted 
it.’ “Remember that camp just below 
Seven Islands? A peach of a place, and 
I am going back there again—but you 


won't catch me lugging such a lot of 
stuff.” 

There is nothing like it. Given a con- 
genial companion, two guides, and two 
canoes, and you can enjoy life as it was 
intended to be enjoyed. Leave hurry and 
care behind. Float with the current, or 
paddle upstream with might and main, 
and when you come to a place that looks 
good to you—stop. It will take but a 
few minutes to pack up and start again 
if the locality is not all that it promised. 
Halt here for lunch; farther along to 
hook a few bass or trout—you never 
know the true flavor of fried fish until 
you have conducted a trout from the hook 
to the tin plate by way of the frying- 
pan and pork fat route; still farther along 
rush your canoe ashore and turn it over 
as shelter from a summer shower. It 
does not always rain in the woods, and 
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even if you get wet to the skin, it is all 
in the day’s work, and you are none the 
worse for it. Your tobacco may be soggy 
and your flour sack have a coating of 
dough an inch thick; but what do you 
care? you are having the time of your 
life, and you know it. Sometimes there 
are only 7,000 black flies and mosquitoes, 
instead of 69,000,000. They are good 
things in their way—keeping lazy people 
constantly on the move and _ irritating 
them to mental activity. A lazy man 
is not a desirable companion in the woods. 
Never burden yourself with a chum who 
is not willing to do more than his own 
share of the work—it is comparatively 
easy to repress surplus energy, but too 
much “prodding up” sometimes breaks 
friendships. 

Be careful with fire. Caution 
nothing; but you can’t make amends for 
carelessness, When you break camp, make 
sure that your fire is out—every spark 
of it. Guesswork is no good here. Make 
sure with a pailful or hatful of water. 
Don’t slash down young timber recklessly 
for firewood or other uses. A _ sapling 
the less to-day means a tree the less in 
that day to come when forest products 
will be practically invaluable. 


costs 


To Marguerite 
MEMORIES OF A LITTLE BOATMATE 
By L. Fred Brown 
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\nd as you’ve b!ossomed to a rose, 

lo womanhood, and know life’s cares; 
So, too, my own spent life now grows 
To shadowy ending—winter’s cares. 

\n ill, old angler there you blessed 
With merry quip from your glib tongue; 
\nd every breeze that came caressed 
The damask cheeks of one so young. 
Type of the springtime, you were sweet; 
Now, type of summer, Marguerite! 


So that’s your picture! 
Has changed you to a woman grown! 

Your face is wistful with its clear 

Traces of sorrows you have known. 

It seems but last month when, a child, 

You smiled where trout and black bass leap, 
And voiced your joy at them, so wild 

And struggling in the Dead Stream’s sleep. 
A dimpling, laughing miss, so fair. 

How the winds loved to muss your hair! 


How a year 


That earnest, steadfast look is new 

To your dear face—so merry, sweet 

And care-free as you rowed me through 
That stream where myriad fishes meet. 
Your youth and hope, my age and loss— 
What contrasts fishing in one boat, 

While Spring’s glad robins ’round us toss 
Note back to note from many a throat; 
The racing river dimpling bright 

After the Dead Stream joins its flight! 











Camp-Fire Yarns 
Ry Rik C. Sdlowey 


I—A REPETITION OF TRADITION 


ATHERED around the camp-fire that 
evening were four guides and eight 
sportsmen, on an extended fishing 

trip that had taken them through wild 
lands, valleys and mountains. Every 
evening, after camp had been made and 
supper disposed of with a relish known 
only to tired and hungry sportsmen, stories 
of the chase and wondrous catches were 
usually in order. Close by us was a beau- 
tiful little lake nestled in a low crest of 
hills, which were covered by tall spruces 
and hemlocks that had scarcely heard the 
woodman’s axe, while the placid waters 
and soft, balmy evening air put us all in 
the receptive mood for reminiscences, 
Glancing across the camp-fire, I could see 
Dave Hall, the oldest guide, leaning com- 
fortably back against a stump. He ap- 
peared to be in a deep, meditative mood, 
and I suspected that a story was brewing 
somewhere in his imaginative mind. Fred 
Hilliard, another guide and a close com- 
panion of Hall, and who was lazily turn- 
ing over a huge chew of eating tobacco 
in his mouth, knew a story was coming, 
and to hasten it along he turned to Dave 
and drawled encouragingly : 


“Dave, give us that yarn about yer 
great-grandfather’s aunt that told yer 
grandfather that told yer grandmother that 
told her brother that told his sister, that 
told-——” 

Here David interrupted, “When yer git 
through with all my ancisters, and git 
right down to the pint, yer want me to 
tell the yarn about the big moose, hey?” 

Then David glanced appealingly at 
Fred, who nudged another guide and then 
settled comfortably back against a stump 
and whispered confidentially to me, “No 
moose story for us to-night. David al- 
ways plays off that way.” 

I looked at David, but he was slowly 
rolling a pipeful of plug tobacco between 
his hands, still more slowly he filled his 
old corncob, and then searched his pockets 
for a lucifer. Finding none, or rather 
pretending not to find one, he gravely 
poked the fire, brought out a red-hot coal, 
picked it up between his thumb and fore- 
finger, placed it in his pipe and leaned 
back contentedly. 

“Kind of flavors it,” said Fred. 

Dave nodded, spit contemptuously into 
the fire, and then began: 

















CAMP-FIRE YARNS 


“One afternoon kinder late, after a hard 
carry with about forty pounds of luggage 
from over Rat Portage way, I got right 
here, pitched my pup-tent and turned in. 
Hadn’t laid down more’n a minit, when I 
seemed to see on the off bank over there, 
near the sunken ricks where we used to 
camp, three or four men with funny old 
clothes on. They seemed to be looking 


this way, prob’ly thinkin’ it funny seein’ 
a boy’s-sized tent so deep in the woods. 
The men had old guns which wouldn't 
and at 


kill a deer at five rods, first I 
thought, to 
myself, they 
were a party 
of tin-horns 
from the city. 
Soon I could- 
n't see ‘em 
any more, but 
the wind was 
blowin’ just 
right to hear 
‘em choppin’ 
a few minits 
later. As they 
come up the 
east shore, 
they scat a 
dozen deer or 
more brows- 
in’ for their 
supper and 
driv’em down 
to the outlet. 
I never see 
so many deer « 
around here 

to onc’t as I seen that afternoon. I 
thought to myself, ‘somebody has got a 
lot of salt licks put in over there.” Some 
of ’em swum across the lake, and one 
time I heard lots of thrashin’ and tearin’ 
around, which I guess was a cow moose, 
for one has been hangin’ around all sum- 
mer. 

“They come right along up that side, 
choppin’ with the swish-thud of fallin’ 
trees, and by ’n’ by I could hear ’em talk- 
in’. By ’n’ by, after less’n an hour, I see 
several walkin’ down the shore to the 
outlet down there at the end of the narrer 
cove, as yer kin see for yerself. They 
chopped down a trail a child could foller, 






SOME MORE COME ALONG . 


II! 
clear ’way below the lake, follerin’ the 
outlet. They had on strange clothes, 
looked like a maskerade party down at 
the Halfway House, and as I heard a 
word or tew of their talk and swearin’, I 
thought, ‘them Fenians are on another 
raid.’ All looked petered out, as if tired 
of livin’, and seemed to clear the road as 
if workin’ by the day rather than by the 
job. At last they got by, and as they 
left, some more come along, and they had 
on the same old clothes. Some hadn’t no 
hats and their clothes looked like they 
had been 
caught in a 
thrashin’ ma- 
chine, and 
their guns, 
belts and 
things were 
terrible rusty 
lookin’. Some 
of this tribe 
had their 
hands ban- 
daged up, others had 
their arms in slings or 
a piece of cloth around 
their heads. One or 
tew limped a'ong with 
a crutch and swore at 
the rough goin’. I 
watched ‘em, as if reviewin’ 
“ «Decoration Day perade 

j down at Pittsburg, as they 
come along, and wondered if 
the next lot would be as 

.»  tough-lookin’ as this. Soon 

they stopped comin’, and I 
thought I had reviewed the whole pro- 
cession, when some more come along with 
a old plug draggin’ a old cannon. They 
stopped and rested every little while, fer 
the road was pretty tough goin’ and it 
was blamed hot. When they got to a 
hard place, they would cuss and grunt 
as they pulled at the artillery. As they 
were crossin’ a small bog over a boy’s job 
of corduroy, the wheels of the cannon 
sunk in the mud until they couldn’t move 
it one way or t’other. They were mad 
clear through, and cussed considerable, 
and swore they wouldn’t pull the cannon 
any more, even if they were all killed by 
those damned redskins. 








“I wondered where the Indians wuz, fer 
all the Indians I know anythin’ about 
round these parts is the place where an 
Indian squaw was buried near the upper 
shore by a surveyor’s party that surveyed 
the bound’ry in 1840—somethin’. I guess 
they decided to leave the cannon, fer they 
unhitched the old harness—or rather cut 
the thing off, fer it was nuthin’ but old 
ropes and straps—and then all but three 
of*’em follered the rest, leavin’ them three 
sittin’ on the cannon, swearin’ and fightin’ 
skeeters. They stayed there until those 
others got out of sight, and all the time 
they seemed tickled at the idea of bein’ 
left alone. When they were all out of 
sight, they jumped off the cannon, and 
one of ‘em yanked the wooden stopper 
out of the mouth of the old gun, and I 
came near yellin’ when they pulled out 
tew or three packages done up in rough 
cloth. They pulled the covers off, and I 
could see some slender candle-sticks that 
were awful pretty and about so tall. I 
guess from the way they handled those 
candle-sticks, they must have been made 
of gold or silver and very vallerble. I 
come near dyin’ when one of ’em pulled 
out a heavy sack about so tall and so 
wide, which sounded like money clinkin’ 
together, when he dropped it to the ground. 
They cut it open quick, and then I saw 
a heap of gold money as they played with 
the pieces. I bet it would have paid off 
all of Van Camp’s loggers for a season, 
for the pieces were large and there was a 
lot of ‘em. All of ’em took some of the 
money, and stuffed it in their pockets, 
and then they made a sling from boughs 
and saplin’s, threw the sack on it and 
tew of ‘em took the stuff, follered by the 
other carryin’ them candlesticks, up onter 
the hill yew kin see there. I couldn’t see 
‘em very plain, cause the trees were pretty 
thick; but when they got up higher the 
trees wan't as many, ’cause of the rocky 
ground; and when they got near up to 
the top of the hill, I could see pretty 
plain. Near the top they looked round 
every way and then shifted about, always 
lookin’ southward toward the other tew 
lakes below. When they found a place 
that suited ’em they were at the foot of a 
There small rocky 
inward, under that 


was a 
and 


small pine. 


bank, hollered 
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They 
rolled and piled rocks ’roundabouts—made 
sort of a cave about the stuff, and even 


they put the sack and candlesticks. 


covered the rocks with dirt, scattered 
brush and bushes over it and planced a 
small spruce on top. Then they blazed 
the pine and hewed the pints of the com- 
pass on one side of the trunk. When 
they got this done, they hurried down the 
hill to the trail, left the horse and chased 
after the others. 

“After they got out of sight, I laid 
there wonderin’ if I had a touch of the 
sun, when somebody yanked my blanket 
off of me, and yelled, ‘Grub’s ready.’ I 
raised up half ’sleep, rubbed my eyes and 
looked ‘round. The hills were still there, 
and I was thankful fer that; and out on 
the lake trout were jumpin’ for flies, and 
then I felt pretty comfortable. I couldn’t 
imagine for the life of me where the sol- 
diers and cannon were, when I happened 
to look ’round and saw Fred, here. Fred, 
who had come in while I was ’sleep, was 
making flapjacks fer supper, and even 
then things didn’t seem real to me; but 
he didn’t seem uneasy a bit. While we 
were eatin’ supper, I asked Fred if he 
had seen any deer that afternoon, and if 
he had seen that locoed cow moose over 
near the outlet. ‘Hain’t seen a thing this 
whole afternoon but a red and a hedgehog,’ 
said Fred, to me. ‘If yew think yew heard 
Old Loco, yew had a bad dream, fer just 
as I come, yew yelled, “See him go,” and 
I looked, but couldn’t see a blame thing 
except a red squirrel scoldin’ yew on that 
scrub near your tent.’” 

“Didn’t I tell yer yer had better stop 
drinkin’, Dave,” asked Fred, who couldn't 
resist a poke at Dave’s short-comings. 

“Yes, yew did, but I wan’t goin’ to say 
nuthin’ about it,” replied David, some- 
what taken back; but he bravely contin- 
ued, “It wan’t until then that I begun to 
think I must have dreamed all I see; and 
so I told Fred all I thought I had seen 
while I was layin’ there. He haw-hawed 
at me while I was tellin’ him, and when 
I had got through, he told me he had 
heard of a story among the old settlers 
who live down near Pittsburg, that was 
awful near my dream.” 

According to Fred, the tradition is as 
follows; 











. ONE OF ’EM PULLED OUT A HEAVY SACK 


Some of Benedict Arnold’s men, return- 
ing from the unsuccessful relief of Que- 
bec, passed down through this region on 


their way to New York. The soldiers 
had, somewhere near Quebec, ransacked 
a cathedral, and the plunder taken at that 
time is supposed to have been buried near 
this chain of lakes on a mountain from 
which the three lakes can be seen at once. 
People have searched for the treasure on 
that mountain, since it is the only one 


from which all three lakes can be seen, 
but the gold has never been found. There 
is such a cannon as Dave described sev- 
eral miles north of here, supposed to have 
been left there by Arnold’s men. The 
cannon of David's dream corresponds with 
the cannon in the woods above here, ex 
cepting that the wheels of this one have 
been removed. 

“The next day,” narrated David, “Fred 
and me, havin’ nuthin’ in pertic’ler to do, 
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clim’ up that hill and hunted fer the tall 
pine; but it had prob'ly been blown over 
and rotted, fer we couldn’t find any marks 
of it. We couldn’t find any rocky bank, 
fer the hill was all grown up with rasp- 
berry bushes. After a while we did find, 
down near the outlet, a few old lead slugs 
and bullets that might have been left 
there by Indians or Arnold’s men. We 
have looked around there lots of times, 
and ain’t ever found anythin’ more; but 


I guess we might 
have discovered somethin’ if it hadn't 
been for that crazy moose we run across 


we hain’t giv’ up yet. 


the day we started for Amberg. That's 
where the old cannon is. We were goin’ 
to smuggle it into the states, but the crazy 
moose knocked us out. Fred ain't brag- 
gin’ about his part of the crazy moose 
affair much, but probably some time he'll 
tell yer about it, when he’s in jest the 
right humor.” 


(To be continued) 


Talks on Taxidermy 
By Warren H. Miller 


HIS matter of preparing the wild 
animals for exhibit begins, as do all 
the cases, with the environment,” 

remarked the Curator, settling back in his 
chair and loading the cupola with two 
ounces of greasy, black plug-cut. 

“It won't do to just take a bit of the 
natural scenery in which the animal lives, 
and stand him up in it. No, the case en- 
vironment must tell far more than that. 
You must live with the animal as it were; 
camp on his trail for days and days; note 
his habits; what he eats—and more parti- 
cularly, what he does not eat; how he 
whatever peculiar little tricks he 
may have. Then when you make your 
kill you are in authoritative position to 
select an environment which will tell as 
much as possible of the life story of your 


sleeps; 


animal. 

“For instance: when I was up in the 
Olympic Mountains on the elk collec- 
tion,” he continued, indicating the group 
with his pipe, “the first thing we wanted 
was a big bull elk. When I at last struck 
the trail of one big enough, it was al- 
ready four days old, but it was made by 
the monster elk of those mountains; so 
oft we started, just my Indian guide and 
myself, taking a’ong only edible duffle and 


just as little of that as possible. That 
elk had a valley forty miles long by eighty 
wide to roam over, and I reckon he cov 
ered nigh all of it. We lost all track of 
days, always following, following along 
the trail, living mostly on bacon rind and 
plug-cut. Didn’t dare fire a gun off, and 
were running at top speed wherever the 
trail-lay broad and easy in the snow over 
the open country, for we had four days 
to make up you see. You never saw such 
a track in your life; he must have been 
the king elk of that valley. Back at the 
museum we had a full case of the scen 
ery, but none of it told the vital facts 
that it should, for I soon noted that the 
elk was by no means a promiscuous feed 
er; in fact, the only thing that he would 
cat was just one plant, a species of fern 
that stuck up a single tendril out of the 
snow. Not another thing would he touch 
nor did he break or nibble a single shru} 
branch during all that trip. Here and 
there he loafed to browse and feed on the 
fern shoot; again the snow-tracks would 
tell us of encounters with other elk; of 
frightenings by bear or cougar, in which 
he would increase his lead by twenty 
foot bounds, turned off four to the second. 
I learned to know that beast and his daily 
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life like a book as we gradually closed up 
on him.” 

The Curator paused and his brow 
clouded. “Then the grub gave out—but 
no matter; on we pressed, for it was get 
that elk or die with us.” 

“Is that him?” said I, anticipating, 
pointing out a fine bull elk in the group. 

“Naw, this fellow’d eat him!” scoffed 
the Curator contemptuously. “I reckon 
that big bull and I lay down within a 
mile of one another that last final night 
of the chase, and I calculated on a kill 
the next morning. But it only happens 
that way in artistic fiction,” he laughed 
ironically. “About the middle of the 
night I woke up feeling uncomfortably 
warm, and found that a heavy thaw had 
set in and the snow was melting fast; 
and before daylight the last vestige of it 
was gone and the trail was lost in the 
moss and mulch.” 

“As bitter a disappointment as ever 
sportsman experienced,” sympathized the 
Judge. “You must have felt blue enough 
after all that time and labor thrown 
away.” 

“All in the day’s work,” observed the 
Curator, grimly. “It wasn’t altogether 


THE ELK GROUP 











lost. We were able to get up an environ- 
ment for that group that cannot be ques- 
tioned—no fool things in it, like elks eat- 
ing impossible shrubs, or such mistakes.” 

“What do you do when you make a 
kill?” inquired the Judge. 

“First get good photographs to sup- 
plement your live ones, to use later in 
mounting him. Next you will want the 
following outside measurements of the ani- 
mal: Width across the brisket from out- 
side to outside of humerus; length from 
base of tail to front brisket; depth of 
body from top to under side of body at 
shoulder blades; distance from femur to 
humerus at pelvis and shoulder joints. 
Then you will need, and must save, the 
leg bones, pelvis and skull. 

“With these points in mind you can 
commence skinning. Start by cutting 
open the skin up the insides of all four 
legs and across the belly at the brisket 
and thighs. Next start at the root of the 
tail and run a cut lengthwise down the 
belly, ending at the cut across the brisket. 
You can now skin off legs and body, roll 
ing up the skin, hair in, as you go.” 

“How about blood spilling in all this?” 
I asked as the Curator paused to relight. 
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“Worst thing you can get on the skin. 
You'll have some, of course, but manage 
to drop it somewhere else besides in the 
skin.” 

“I should think you would need a lot 
of knives and prod-sticks such as_ they 
say the Indians use,” put in the Judge. 

“The Indians are skinning for the fur 
markets, not museums,” smiled the Cura- 
“All you really need for the 
whole job is a stout, sharp penknife—” 


tor in repiy. 


“Oh, get out!” I remonstrated, incred- 
wlously. “It'll take at least an axe to 
manage those big vertebrae of the spine 
and the spinal cord.” 

“No, it’s easy. Double up the spine. 
exposing the cord, and cut it through 
with the penknife, and there you are.” 

“But you are not through yet,” he con 
tinued, “you've only gotten the skin off 
as far as the neck. Now make two small 
cuts slanting inward from the base of 
the horns until they meet on the nape of 
the neck, and cut down the nape say six 
inches for a deer and a foot for an elk. 
Through this opening you must take out 
the skull, and the first thing to do is to 
double up the head, exposing the spinal 
cord at the last neck vertebrae and cut it 
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through with your penknife. Then you 
can work the skull out through this open- 
ing, skinning down the nose, lips and jaw 
as you go. Get all of it, right back to 
the gums, where you cut it free from the 
skull. You then have only the neck oi 
the animal left attached to the skin, and 
it is very easy to peel it right off as there 
is no head on to bother you.” 

“Then I suppose you stretch it on a 
frame and set it up in the sun?” I began, 
recailing Indian and trapper pictures. 

“Positively not,” interrupted the Cura 
tor earnestly, “The very first thing to 
do is to wash it, particularly the hair 
where any blood has gotten on it. And 
continue to wash it until you are positive 
that the blood is all gone.” 

“And then you are ready for the sun?” 
I urged. 

“No, the next thing is to flesh it, pass 
ing it over your knee bit by bit, and being 
sure to get off every last vestige, or it 
will putrefy and rot the skin, even if it 
dries.” 

“And now to hang her up in the s—’ 

“No! No sun. Leave that to the In 
dians. Get a cool, shady place in the for 
est where the skin can get plenty of air, 
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and lay it over poles so that every part 
can dry slowly. Leave it there for a day 
or so and watch over it. If it rains, hus- 
tle it in out of the wet under your tent, 
and if there isn’t room in the tent for 
both you and the skin, dig out in the rain 
yourself and keep the skin dry. You will 
be all the better for a little rain, but the 
skin won't, and your business in the for- 
est was to get that animal and bring out 
his skin intact.” 

“T suppose you museum chaps have suf- 
fered more than that for your precious 
trophies,” commented the Judge. “What 
is then your next step?” 

“While it is still damp, salt it all over. 
Just ordinary table salt, the finer the bet- 
ter. Rub it well into every part of the 
skin, carefully and thoroughly. When it 
dries it should be fine, soft and white all 
over. Try every part by rubbing your 
hand over it. If you strike any spots 
that feel greasy and don’t show up white, 
there is still animal matter on the skin, 
and you must scrape and score it with 
your knife and rub in more salt until the 
spot comes out white like the rest. You 
can’t mistake those spots, as your hand 
will slip and the skin get greasy wher- 
ever there is one; and if you don’t get it 
out the hair will fall out there in time.” 

“Seems to me I recall those spots on 
certain ’coon and woodchuck skins of my 
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youthful days; though it is hard to re- 
member details of that ancient period. 
They came at turns of the skin under 
the shoulders and around the neck, didn’t 
they ?” 

“As a general thing, yes, though much 
depends upon how carefully you flesh the 
skin, After making sure that the salt 
has effectually cured every part of the 
skin, fold it up, hair out and skin in. 
Make a square package by folding in the 
sides until they meet, and the head and 
tail and legs in on them. Then fold it 
up like a carpet into an oblong parcel 
and pound it down flat. Leave it so for 
twelve hours. Then turn it over and 
leave it twelve hours more.” 

“What is that for?—some religious 
rite you learned from the Indians?” I 
asked, facetiously. 

The Curator grinned. “No; salt,” he 
retorted, succinctly. “The salt gets wet 
again from moisture still in the skin, and 
much on the upper side is sure to drop 
down on the lower. When you turn it 
over you restore it even again.” 

“Don’t you use any arsenical soap or 
formaldehyde, or such chemicals?” in- 
quired the Judge. 

“Not unless the skin will not be sent 
to the museum for a long time—several 
months. Formaldehyde, never, as_ it 
makes the skin too hard, and no amount 
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of soaking will soften it again. We only 
use it in emergencies as when the ani- 
mal was skinned too late and putrefaction 
had to be stopped at all costs.” 

“T suppose you are done with’ the field 
work on the 
to the museum?” said I. 


skin now, and can ship it 
“Tell 


they do with it on arrival?” 


us what 


“Yes, we sew up the skin in burlaps 


We then 


and ship it and the bones home. 


send it immediately to the museum tan- 
ner, who tans it and then shaves it until 
the skin is so thin that you can nearly 


see the roots of the hairs.” 

“Yes, but we have no tanner in Upper 
Fulpehocken,” | “Don't 
acvise sportsmen to tan their own skins?” 

“No. It takes big and special equip- 
ment to do it right. Big vats, lots of 
solution, expensive equipment which the 


objected. you 


tanner has right to hand, and which you 
can't afford to maintain for just a few 
skins. And the job of shaving takes a 
skilled and steady hand, which an ama- 
teur cannot learn without spoiling a lot 
of skins. The shaving knife takes off 
big flakes of skin the size of your hand, 
but it must be held just 
cut through more than half the thickness 
of the skin.” 

“IT presume any good taxidermist. will 


so and must not 


give you the addresses of men who do his 


tanning for him, or will do it for you 
himself for a consideration ?” 

“Yes, by all means send it to a’ tanner 
who is used to doing work for profes- 


sional taxidermists, not the ordinary hide 
tanner who is sure to stretch and tear the 
skin with machinery instead of doing it 
carefully by hand. Now, if you will come 
out to Mammal Hall, we will 
give a little study to iust what we suc- 


with me 


ceed in telling with these animal groups.” 


(7 
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We accompanied the Curator, taking 
along the camera, and photographed thre 
of the groups, while he pointed out mat 
ters of interest in connection with them 

“This one of the musk-ox,” he began, 
“we collected on our Greenland expedi 
tion. You will note that it covers, first 
the appearance of both bulls and 
at various stages o1 growth from calf to, 
full Also a typical Arctic feeding 
ground in winter, when the only susten 
ance is the yellow lichen dug out from 
the around the granite rocks of 
the The musk-ox is 
shown standing in pawed-up snow where 
in a the lichen 
brought to the surface. The next group 
of the caribou, exhibits the animals stand- 
ing in a characteristic attitude of atten 
tion when alarmed. The Barren Ground 
shrubs and vegetation have been trans- 
planted direct from the field, and the 
group gives to any sportsman the precise 
appearance of the caribou at various 
full grown. The elk group, 
one of the finest in the museum, shows, 
besides, a section of a typical mountain 
feeding ground, with a painting of the 
Rockies as a background. It gives the 
family group, including fawn, 
full-grown stag and doe, and young stag 
and doe. 


COWS 


age. 


SNOW 


country. young 


quantity of has been 


ages up to 


complete 


“These 
will 


lifelike postures, which you 
are ‘so unlike the ordinary 
explained the Curator, 


note 
stuffed 
“are the result of a process of sculpture 
which 


animals,” 


taxidermy, consists essentially in 
modeling a statue of the animal to fit a 
given skin. [very posture is taken from 
life photographs and is the outcome of 
the most careful study. 
down to the laboratory again we will go 


into the details of how 


If you will come 


it is done.” 


be concluded.) 

















Camp Science as a Woman Views It 


OR THE REASON THE DUXBAK LADY WOULD 
MARRY THE CORDUROY MAN OVER AGAIN 


By Bonde C. Bal 


MILLION 
A readers 

of a pop- 
ular magazine sat 
on their verandas 
in midsummer and 
worried through 
the story of why 
one woman would 
not marry her 
husband again. 
The train of 
thought it sug- 
gested may not 
have been entire- 











ly satisfactory to 
some readers, but 
far up in the 
lake regions of Ontaric, on a rainy day 
in camp, the Duxbak Lady laid the mag- 
azine aside and turning to the Corduroy 
Man told him why she would marry him 
again, 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
she would never marry a man who did 
not love the out-of-doors and the wild, 
free life of the camp, for her ideal vaca- 
tion is “Not to have to talk unless you 
want to, and not to be agreeable unless 
you feel that way,” and the sense of abso- 
lute freedom from golden rule obligations 
can only be secured in a camp just large 
enough for two, and those two affinities. 
But of all the men who camp, perhaps 
only one out of a hundred would know 
how to make his wife perfectly comforta- 
ble for a month under canvas. 

This the Corduroy Man can do. He 
has made a study of it. He has con- 
sidered it worthy of careful meditation. 
How to make the most out of a vacation 
is a lesson poorly learned by many peo- 


The Corduroy Man 


ple, simply because they have never taken 
time to study it. 

His decision to camp, instead of build- 
ing a cottage, was based upon his desire 
to be free to come and go and to see as 
many of the world’s wilds as possible; 
and when a man’s profession may locate 
him one year in New York and the next 
in San Francisco, a permanent cottage, 
no matter how beautifully placed, may 
have its disadvantages. Having decided 
upon camp life, he has not hesitated to 
spend money on his outfit just as he would 
on a cottage. Year by year he has added 
to it, until now the ideal seems almost 
to have been reached. The Duxbak Lady, 
with all the strain of a busy life gone, 
and the quiet restfulness of a model camp 
surrounding her, was in no mood to sym- 
pathize with the disappointed woman who 
would not marry her husband over again, 
and what she told the Corduroy Man that 
day she is glad to tell all the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM who desire to study 
the Science of Camping Out. 

In the first place, the Corduroy Man 
knows how to choose a camping site. Our 
first camp nestled beneath great cliffs, by 
the side of a beautiful little stream. It 
was protected from storms, and the drain- 
age was perfect. Soon after we settled, 
a party of fishermen came into the little 
valley and began spreading their canvas 
very close by. The Corduroy Man walked 
over and volunteered the information that 
the site they had selected was known to 
be a treacherous one in case of a storm, 
but as they were to be in camp only a 
few days, they thought it hardly nects- 
sary to make any change. That night the 
most violent storm of the season burst 
upon us, and, while we were resting in 
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perfect comfort and security in our tent, 
those men were literally washed out of 
their beds. They held their clothing above 
the rushing water, but everything else 
was carried away, to be seen no more. 
Our next camp was high among the 
beautiful 
islands, and, as we climbed up and down 
over the steep rocks a countless number 
settled, there 
may have been a suspicion once or twice 
in'the mind of the Duxbak Lady that this 
time a mistake had been made; but that 
with what Stewart Edward White 
would call “its magnificent outlook and 


rocks on one of Canada’s most 


of times before we were 


spot, 
its poor inlook,” became so attractive to 
us that we have sought it again and again, 
And when, after the flight of years, we 
into the un- 
has no 


lose the desire to reach out 
known, Canada, 
more lake regions for us to explore, we 


and perchance, 
hope it may be among those rocks that 
our permanent cottage will rise and look 
out with quiet dignity toward the setting 
sun. It may be that the aged pair of 
lovers will need an elevator to help them 
reach their trysting spot—but who cares! 
It will be worth a stiff climb to be able 
to sit side by side high up among those 
loved rocks and pine trees, and in the 
quiet of life’s eventide see 


calm and 


heaven and earth b'ended into one dream 
of beauty by the crimson and purple and 


gold of a 


sunset. 


~ = 
glorious 
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It may seem like an anti-climax to 
mention the desirability of being near a 
store or in the line of a provision boat, 
of having good drinking water near by, 
and plenty of down wood in sight for 
camp-fires, but the Corduroy Man always 
keeps these things in mind when selecting 
a site, and in the course of a month they 
probably have more to do with the com 
fort of the camp than the Canadian sun- 
sets, beautiful as they are. 

In the second place, he knows how to 
fix up a camp to satisfy every desire of 
a woman's heart. It does not make any 
difference how great the trouble and ex 
pense, there is always a board floor; and, 
when this. is carefu'ly placed over the 
sod-cloth of the tent, it not only gives a 
feeling of solidity and comfort, but it 
keeps out the drafts and also removes a 
woman's feeling that she may awake in 
the night and find a snake crawling over 
her. Canada seems almost entirely free 
from poisonous serpents, but a woman 
does not care to share her sleeping apart- 
ment even with a garter snake. 

A few extra boards will provide a din- 
ing table, a work table and some shelves. 
A shelf under the dining-table makes a 
convenient place for extra dishes; an- 
other under the work-table provides for 
the cooking utensils, and a few shelves 
in the tent, for books, magazines, writing 
materials, candles, toilet articles, the medi- 





OUR STOVE 


OUR ICE CHEST JUST US 

















cine chest and the clock, will keep the 
trunk from being constantly an “unhappy 
hunting ground,” and do more te add to 
the tranquillity of camp life than an ordi- 
nary man could be expected to imagine. 

The ridge po'e is always supplied with 
a dozen hooks, and with the aid of hangers 
for coat, trousers, skirt and waist, brought 
from the closets at home, the clothing is 
kept in a very respectable condition— 
making it not impossible to wear duxbak 
half the day and then, after a hasty toilet, 
come out ready to drink afternoon tea 
with the surrounding cottagers. Hats 
are placed in large paper bags and _ sus- 
pended from the ridge pole. 

The Duxbak Lady never rests until a 
place has been found for everything and 
everything is in its place; and after that 
is once accomplished, a very short time 
spent in domestic duties each day will 





keep a camp in good order and add great- 
ly to the restfulness and charm of camp 
life. 

There is always plenty of canvas. Over 
the tent is an immense fly, which protects 
it from both the sun and the rain. In 
front of it is another fly, which affords 
protection to the window and the entrance 
of the tent, and makes an excellent place 
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for the dining table. ‘The silk shelter 
tent—indispensable for fishing excursions 
and canoe trips—is always pitched near- 
by to be used as a commissary. 

A comfortable stove is a necessity. A 
woman may smile for a full week with 
her eyes smarting with smoke, but the 
second week she will get mad, and by the 
third she will be ready to pronounce camp 
life a bore, and want no more of it. A 
collapsible stove can be taken along, or 
an ordinary out-of-doors stove rented, or 
a stove top secured and placed on stores. 
The Corduroy Man never considers his 
camp complete until he has secured some 
thing that will insure him well-cooked 
meals served by a good tempered cook. 

A co'lapsible aluminum Dutch oven, 
placed close beside an out-of-doors stove 
or in front of a log fire, makes it possible 
to have roast meats, .baked fish, corn 
bread, small cakes, turnover pies and bis 
cuits, and adds a delightful variety to 
the campers’ bill of fare. An aluminum 
cooking kit is a comfortable addition to 
the outfit and is invaluable for canoe trips, 
excursions and picnics. Waterproof food 
bags, a collapsible bucket and wash basin, 
a friction-top butter-tin and other such 
conveniences, have been added from time 
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to time and are quite worth while. A 
box buried in the ground and well stored 
with sawdust makes an excellent ice-chest. 

To have a good bed means much be- 
fore the month is over. Woven-wire cots 
can usually be rented, and, when placed 
side by side and well supplied with com- 
forts and blankets, make a very good bed. 
Other devices have been used and pro- 
nounced comfortable by those who have 
slept the sleep of the camper, but the 
ideal has not been reached until a pair of 
air mattresses have been purchased, to 
be used both in the permanent camp and 
on canoe trips. Placed one on top of the 
other, through the day they take up very 
little room in the tent, and when spread 
out on the floor cloth at night they offer 
a resting-place which leaves nothing to 
be desired. There is no necessity of car- 
rying along a huge air-pump—all you 
need to do is to fill your lungs with good 
Canadian air and blow. The first time 
the Duxbak Lady tried it she was sitting 
on the floor of the den at home, and just 
when the mattress was inflated almost to 
the limit, the Corduroy Man made her 
laugh. She was immediately blown full 
of escaping air, and then he laughed un- 
til he cried at the surprised “didn’t-know- 
’twas-loaded” look on her face. 

In the third place, the Corduroy Man 
knows how to build a fire in the rain. 
There is no excuse for anyone forgetting 
that 

“Into each camp some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary—” 





and when you have learned how to enjoy 
an all-day drizzle, you are ready to re- 
ceive the degree of A. C., which means 
an All-right Camper. Books and maga- 
zines will answer the purpose for sev- 
eral hours, but scarcely for a whole day, 
and certainly not for two days; so the 
time comes when the duxbak suits and 
hats are needed for a paddle in the face 
of the rain, and the sense of thus defying 
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the elements is exhilarating in the ex 
treme. But when a regular old Nor’- 
easter sweeps down over the camp and 
lasts for three days, everything else fails 
except a roaring big log fire—and blessed 
be the man who can make one! Any one 
who can thus cheer up, warm through 
and dry out a dampened, discouraged, dis 
consolate camping party, is ready to grad 
uate with honors from the School of Scien- 
tific Campers. 

In the last place, the Corduroy Man 
loves all the little details of camp life, 
not excepting (let us hope) the Duxbak 
Lady herself. Packing and unpacking 
have no terrors for him; tent-pitching is 
a pastime; building tables and shelves a 
recreation. He is an ardent fisherman, 
but not so much so that the sight of a 
rod and line will make him forget the 
woodpile, the empty water pail or the 
marketing; and even the singing of the 
reel does not render him oblivious to the 
fact that his meals will be waiting for 
him at certain hours—and the cook 
anxious. He is willing to spend many 
quiet hours enjoying the comforts of the 
two camp chairs that for years have 
traveled back and forth in the bottom of 
the trunk, and he is not above being read 
to by the light of a carbide bicycle-lan- 
tern when night comes on. And he can 
play the guitar and sing, and he has 
not forgotten how to talk to a woman 
while drifting about in a canoe on a 
moonlight night. 

A man like that can go into a college 
town and marry a woman with her head 
full of Chautauquas and Summer Schools 
and Hill-top Conferences, and teach her 
to row and paddle and sail and swim, and 
make such an enthusiastic camper out of 
her that she will be ready to tell every one 
she meets that she would gladly marry 
him again—a thousand times over, if 








necessary, for the sake of sharing his 
summer camp, if for no other reason. 














GRAND CANON 


By Zane Grey 
Author of “The Last of the Plainsmen” 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS.—Thoroughly enamored with the new, thrilling and dangerous 
experiences of their first attempt to lasso mountain lions (as related in Mr. Grey's book, “The Last of the 
Plainsmen”’), the members of the original expedition planned a second, and the opening chapter of the 
present serial found them encamped on Powell's AR ong the most isolated and inaccessible mesa over 
looking the Grand Cafion of Arizona. Buffalo Jenes is the leader of the party, and with him, in addition 
to the chronicler and photographer, there are Emett—a gray-bearded Mormon—the cowboy Jim Owens, 
ind a Navajo Indian. Indications pointed to the prescnce of many lions in the vicinity, and on the first 


day two are treed by the dogs, roped and conveyed to camp. That night there is a light snowfall, which 
disappears so quickly next day that the morning’s chase ends in failure. Later a magnificent red lioness 

capturcd, but dies of heat and fatigue. On the third day two lions are pursued, | one of them is 
captured and left tied in the cafion, while the hunters turned their attention to the second; the latter 
escapes the hounds, which in the chase come upen and kill the bound lion. The following night Shep, one 
of the young hounds, is released frem his chain, goes hunting on his own account and trees a lioness, 
staving by the tree until the hunters reach him next morning. The lioness fights savagely when roped, but 


onquered and taken to camp. 


CHAPTER X As we sat to breakfast he loped off 
WITH DON into the forest, and before we got up 
EXT morning Jones was out bright the bells of the horses were jingling in 

and early, yelling at Navvy to hurry — the hollow. 
with the horses, calling to the hounds “T helieve it’s going to be cloudy,” 
and lions, just as usual. said Jones, “and if so we can hunt ali 

Navvy had finally come to his full share — day.” 

of praise from all of us; even Jim ac- We rede down the ridge to the left 
knowledged that the Indian was invalu- ef Middle Cation, and had trouble with 
able to a hunting party in a country the hounds all the way. First they ran 


where grass and water were hard to find foul of a coyote, which was the one and 
and wild horses haunted the trails. only beast they could not resist. Spread 

‘Tohodena! Tohedena! (hurry! hur- ing out to head them off, we separated. 
ry!)” said Navvy, mimicking Jones that I cut into a hollow and rode to its head, 
morning. where I went up. I heard the hounds, 
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and presently saw a big white coyote 
making fast time through the forest 
glades. It looked as if he would cross 
close in front of me; so I pulled Foxie 
to a standstill, jumped off and knelt with 
my rifle ready. But the sharp-eyed coyote 
saw my horse and shied off. I had not 
much hope to hit him so far away, and 
the five bullets I sent after him, singing 
and zipping, served only to make him 
run faster. I mounted Foxie and inter- 
cepted the hounds, coming up sharply on 
the trail, and turned them toward my 
companions, now hallooing from the ridge 
below. 

Then the pack lost a good hour on sev- 
eral lion tracks that we had difficulty in 
ascertaining were a day old, and for such 
trails we had no time. We reached the 
cedars, however, at 7 o'clock, and as the 
sky was overcast with low, dun-colored 
clouds, and the air cool, we were sure 
it was not too late. 

One of the capes of the plateau be- 
tween Middle and Left Cafion was a nar- 
row strip of rock, covered with a dense 
cedar growth and cut up into smaller 
cations, all running down _ inevitably 
toward the great cafion. With but a 
single bark to warn us, Don got out of 
our sight and hearing; and while we 
split to look and call for him, the re- 
mainder of the pack found the lion trail 
that he had gone on, and they left us 
trying to find a way out as well as to 
find each other. I kept the hounds in 
hearing for some time, and meanwhile I 
signalled to Emett, who was on my right 
flank. Jones and Jim might as well have 
vanished off the globe, for all I could see 
or hear of them. <A deep, narrow gully, 
into which I had to lead Foxie and care- 
fully coax him out, took so much time 
that when I once more reached a level 
I could not hear the hounds or get an 
answer to my signal cry. 

“Waa-hoo!” I called again. 

Away on the dry, rarefied air pealed 
the cry, piercing the cedar forest, split- 
ting sharp in the walled cafions, rolling 
loud and long, to lose power, to die 
away in mocking echo. But the silence 
returned no answer. 

I rode on under the cedars, through 
a dark, gloomy forest, silent, almost spec- 
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tral, which brought irresistibly to my 
mind the words: “I found me in a 
gloomy wood astray.” I was lost, though 
I knew the direction of the camp. This 
section of cedar forest was all but im- 
penetrable. Dead cedars, massed in gray 
tangles, lay in windtalls; live cedars, 
branches touching the ground, grew close 
together. In this labyrinth I lost my 
bearings. I turned and turned, crossed 
my own back trail, which in desperation 
I followed, coming out of the cedars at 
the deep, narrow cafon. 

Here I fired my revolver. The echo 
boomed out like the report of heavy ar- 
tillery, but no answering shot rewarded 
me. There was no alternative save to 
wander along the cafions and through the 
cedars till I found my companions. This 
I began to do, disgusted with my awk- 
wardness in losing them. Turning Foxie 
westward I had scarcely gotten under 
way when Don came trotting toward me. 

“Hello, old boy!” I called. Don ap 
peared as happy to see me as I was to 
see him. He flopped down on the ground; 
his dripping tongue rolled as he panted; 
covered with dust and flecked with light 
froth, he surely looked to be a tired 
hound. 

“All in, eh, Don?” I said, dismounting. 
“Well, we'll rest a while.” Then I dis- 
covered blood on his nose, which I found 
to have come from a deep scratch. 
“A-ha! been pushing a lion too hard this 
morning? Got your nose scratched, 
didn’t you? You great, crazy hound, 
don’t you know some day you'll chase 
your last lion?” 

Don wagged his tail as if to say he 
knew it all very well. I wet my hand- 
kerchief from my canteen, and_ started 
to wash the blood and dust from his 
nose, when he whined and licked my fin- 
gers. 

“Thirsty?” I asked, sitting down beside 
him. Denting the top of my hat I poured 
in as much water as it would hold and 
gave him to drink. Four times he emp- 
tied my improvised cup before he was 
satisfied. Then with a sigh of relief he 


lay down again. 

The three of us rested there for per- 
haps half an hour, Don and I sitting 
quietly on the wall of the cafion, while 
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loxie browsed on occasional tufts of 
erass. During that time the hound never 
raised his sleek, dark head, which showed 
conclusively the nature of the silence. 
\nd now that I had company—as good 
company as any hunter ever had—I was 
once more contented. 

Don got up, at length, of his own voli- 
tion, and with a wag of his tail, set off 
westward along the rim. Remounting 
iny mustang I kept as close to Don’s heels 
as the rough going permitted. The 
hound, however, showed no disposition to 
hurry, and I let him have his way with- 
out a word. 

We came out in the notch of the great 
amphitheatre or curve we had named the 
Bay, and I saw again the downward 
slopes, the boid steps, the color and depth 
below. 

[I was just about to yell a signal cry 
when I saw Don, with hair raising stiff, 
run forward. He took a dozen jumps, 
then yelping broke down the steep, yellow- 
and-green gorge. He disappeared before 
I knew what had happened. 

Shortly I found a lion track, freshly 
made, leading down. I believed I could 
follow wherever Don led, so I decided to 
go after him. I tied Foxie securely, re- 
moved my coat, kicked off spurs and 


TO THE LIONS 


chaps, and, remembering past unneces- 
sary toil, fastened a red bandana to the 
top of a dead snag to show me where to 
come up on my way out. Then I care- 
fully strapped my canteen and camera on 
my back, made doubly secure my revolver, 
put on my heavy gloves and started down. 
Ard I realized at once that only so lightly 
encumbered should I have ever ventured 
down the slope. 

Little benches of rock, grassy on top, 
with here and there cedar trees, led steep- 
ly down for perhaps 500 feet. <A _ preci- 
pice stopped me. From it I heard Don 
haying below, and almost instantly saw 
the yellow gleam of a lion in a tree-top. 

“Hi! Hi! Hi! Hi!’ I yelled in wild 
encouragement. 

I felt it would be wise to look before 
I leaped. The Bay lay under me, a mile 
wide where it opened into the great, s:um- 
bering, smoky cafion. All below was 
chaos of splintered stone and slope, green 
jumble of cedar; ruined, detached, sliding, 
standing cliff walls; leaning yellow crags 
—an awful hole. But I could get down, 
and that was all I cared for. I ran along 
to the left, jumping cracks, bounding over 
the uneven stones with sure, swift feet, 
and came to where the cliff ended in 
weathered slope and scaly bench. 
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THE DRY STREAM-BED 


It was like a game, going down that 
cafion. My heavy, nailed boots struck fire 
from the rocks; my heavy gloves pro- 
tected my hands as I slid and hung on 
and let go. I outfooted the avalanches, 
and wherever I came to a scaly slope or 
bank of decayed rock, I leaped down in 
sheer delight. 

But all too soon my progress was 
barred; once under the cliff I found only 
a gradual slope and many obstacles to go 
round or surmount. Luck favored me, 
for I ran across a runway and, keeping 
to it, made better time. I heard Don long 
before I tried to see him, and yelled at 
intervals to let him know I was coming. 
A white bank of weathered stone led 
down to a clump of cedars, from where 
Don’s bay came spurring me to greater 
effort. I flew down this bank, and 
through an opening saw the hound stand- 
ing with forefeet against a cedar. The 
branches over him swayed, and I saw an 
indistinct tawny form move downward in 
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the air. Then succeeded the crash and 
rattle of stones. Don left the tree and 
disappeared. 


I dashed down, dodged under the ce- 
dars, threaded a maze of rocks, to find 
myself in a ravine with a bare, water- 
worn floor. In patches of sand showed 
the fresh tracks of Don and the lion. 
Running down this dry stream bed was 
the easiest going I ever found in the 
canon. Every rod the course jumped in 
a fall of from four to ten feet, often 
more, and then [I slid down. How I ever 
kept Don in hearing was a marvel, but 
so it was. 

The lion evidently had no further in- 
tention of taking to a tree. From the 
size of his track I concluded he was old, 
and I feared every moment to hear the 
sounds of a fight. Jones had said that 
nearly always, in the case of one hound 
chasing an old lion, the lion would lie in 
wait for him and kill him. And I was 
afraid for Don. 


WHERE THE LION WENT DOWN 
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Down, down, down we went, till the 
vellow rim above seemed a thin band of 
cold. I saw that we were almost to the 
cafion proper, and I wondered what would 
happen when we reached it. The dark, 
shaded watercourse suddenly shot out into 
bright light and ended in a deep cove, 
with perpendicular walls fifty feet high. 
| could see where, a few rods farther on, 
this cove opened into the huge, airy, 
colored cation. 
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I called the hound, wondering if he had 
gone to the right or left of the cove. His 
bay answered me, coming from the cedars 
far to the right. I turned with all the 
speed left in me, for I felt the chase near- 
ing an end. Tracks of hound and lion 
once more showed in the dust. The slope 
stones I sent rolling 
cracked down below. Soon I had a clitf 
above me, and had to go slow and cau- 
tiously. A mis-step or slide would have 
precipitated me into the cove. 

Almost before I knew what I was 
about, I stood gasping on the gigantic 
second wall of the canon, with nothing 
hut thin air under me, except, far below, 
faint and indistinct purple clefts, red 
ridges, dotted slopes, running down to 
merge in a dark winding strip of water, 


was steep, and 


that was the Rio Colorado. A sullen mur- 
mur soared out of the abyss. 

The coloring of my mood changed. 
Never had the cafion struck me so terri- 
bly with its illimitable space, its dread 
depth, its unscalable cliffs, and particu- 
larly with the desolate, forbidding quality 
of its silence. 

I heard Don bark. 
of the cliff wall I saw him on a narrow 
shelf. 


Turning the corner 


He was coming toward me, and 
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UNDER A TREED LION 


when he reached me he faced again to the 
wall and barked fiercely. The hair on his 
neck bristled. I knew he did not fancy 
that narrow strip of rock, nor did I. But 
a sudden grim, cold something had taken 
possession of me, and I stepped forward. 

“Come on, Don, old fellow, we've got 
him corralled.” 

That was the first 
knew of Don’s hesitation in the chase of 


instance I ever 


a lion. I had to coax him to me. But 
once started, he took the iead and I close- 
ly followed, 

The skelf was twenty feet wide, and 
upon it close to the wall, in the dust, were 
the deep imprints of the lion. <A jutting 
corner of cliff wall hid my view. 1 
The shelf narrowed on 
wide, and 


peeped round it. 
the other side to a_ yard 
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climbed gradually by broken steps. Don 
passed the corner, looked back to see if I 
was coming, and went on. He did this 
four times, once even stopping to wait 
for me. 

“I’m with you, Don!” I grimly mut- 
tered. “We'll see this trail out to a fin- 
ish,” 

I had now no eyes for the wonders of 
the place; though I could not but see, as 
I bent a piercing gaze ahead, the ponder- 
ous overhanging wall above, and sense 
the bottomless depth below. I felt rather 
than saw the cation swallows, sweeping 
by in darting flight, with soft rustle of 
wings, and I heard the shrill chirp of 
some strange cliff inhabitant. 

Don ceased barking. How strange that 
seemed to me! We were no longer man 
and hound, but companions, brothers, each 
one relying on the other. A protruding 
corner shut us from sight of what was 
beyond. Don slipped round. I had to go 
sidewise, and shuddered as my fingers bit 
into the wall. 

To my surprise, I soon found myself 
on the floor of a shallow wind cave. The 
lion trail led straight across it and on. 
Shelves of rock stuck out above, under 
which I hurriedly walked. I came upon a 
shrub cedar growing in a niche and mar- 
velled to see it there. Don went slower 
and slower. 

We suddenly rounded a point to see the 
lion lying in a box-like space in the wall. 
The shelf ended there. I had once be- 
fore been confronted with a like situation, 
and had expected to find it here; so was 
not frightened. 

The lion looked up from his task, which 
was licking a bloody paw, and uttered a 
fierce growl. His tail began to lash to 
and fro; it knocked the little stones off the 
shelf. I heard them click on the wall. 
Again and again he spat, showing great 
white fangs. He was a tom, heavy and 
large. 

It had been my purpose, of course, to 
photograph this lion, and now that we had 
cornered him I proposed to do it. What 
would follow had only hazily formed in 
my mind, but the nucleus of it was he 
should go free. I got my camera, opened 
it, and focused from between twenty and 
twenty-five feet. 


Then a growl from Don and a roar from 
the lion bade me come to my senses. [| 
did so, and my first movement, after see- 
ing the lion had risen threateningly, was 
to whip out my revolver. 

The lion’s cruel, yellow eyes darkened 
and darkened. In an instant I saw my 
error. Jones had always said, in case 
any one of us had to face a lion, never 
for a single instant to shift his glance. I 
had forgotten it, and in that short interval 
when I focused my camera the lion had 
seen I meant him no harm, or feared him, 
and he had risen. Even then in desperate 
lessening ambition for a great picture I 
attempted to take one, still keeping my 
glance on him. 

It was then that the appalling nature 
of my predicament made itself plain to 
me. The lion leaped ten feet and stood 
snarling horribly right in my face. 

3rave, noble Don, with infinitely more 
sense and courage than I ever possessed, 
faced the lion and bayed him in his teeth. 
I raised the revolver and aimed twice, 
each time lowering it because I feared to 
shoot in such a precarious moment. To 
wound the lion would be the worst thing 
I could do, and I knew that only a shot 
through the brain would kill him in his 
tracks. 

“Hold him, Don, hold him!” I yelled, 
and I took a backward step. The lion put 
forward one big paw; his eye now all pur- 
ple blaze, shone with a hellish cunning. 
I backed again and he came forward. Don 
gave ground slowly. Once the lion flashed 
a yellow paw at him. It was frightful to 
see the widespread claws. 

In the consternation of the moment I 
allowed the lion to back me across the 
front of the wind-cave, where I saw, the 
moment it was too late, I should have 
taken advantage of more space to shoot 
him. 

Fright succeeded consternation, and ] 
began to tremble. The lion was master 
of the situation. What would happen 
when I came to the narrow point on the 
shelf, where it would be impossible for 
me to back round? I almost fainted. The 
thought of heroic Don saved me, and the 
weak moment passed. 

“By God, Don, you’ve got the nerve, 
and I, too, must have it!” 
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I stopped in my tracks. The lion, ap- 
pearing huge now, took slow, cat-like 
steps toward me, backing Don almost 
against my knees. He was so close ! 
smelt him. His wonderful eyes, clear 
blue fire, circled by yellow flame, fasci- 
nated me. Hugging the wall with my body 
I brought the revolver up, short-armed, 
and with clenched teeth and _ nerve 
strained to the breaking point, I aimed 
between those eyes and pulled the trigger. 

The left eye seemed to go out blankly, 
then followed the bellow of the revolver 
and the smell of powder. The lion ut- 
tered a sound that was a mingling of 
snarls, howls and roars, and he rose 
straight up, towering high over my head, 
beating the wall heavily with his paws. 

In helpless terror I stood there, forget- 
ting my weapon, fearing only the beast 
would fall over on me. 

But in death agony he bounded out 
from the wall to fall into space. 

I sank down on the shelf, legs power- 
less, body in a cold sweat. As I waited, 
slowly my mind freed itself from a tight 
iron band and a sickening relief filled my 
soul, Tensely I waited and listened. Don 
whined once. 

Would the lion never strike? What 
seemed a long period of time ended in a 
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low, distant roar of sliding rocks, quickly 
dying into the solemn stillness of the 
canon. 
CHAPTER XI 
SNOWED IN 


LAY there for some moments slowly 
] recovering myself, eyes rooted to the 

far-distant escarpments, now darkly red 
and repellent to me. When I got up my 
legs were still shaky and I had the strange, 
weak sensations of a long-bedridden in- 
valid. Three attempts were necessary be- 
fore I could trust myself on the narrow- 
est bit of shelf. But once around it with 
the peril passed, I braced up and soon 
reached the turn in the wall. 

After that, the ascent out of the Bay 

was only a matter of work, which I gave 
with a will. Don did not evince a desire 
for more hunting that day. We reached 
the rim together, and after a short rest I 
mounted my horse and we turned for 
camp. 
. The sun had long slanted toward the 
western horizon when I saw the blue 
smoke of our camp-fire among the pines. 
The hounds rose up and barked as Don 
trotted into the glade, and my compan- 
ions, just sitting to a dinner, gave me a 
noisy greeting. 
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“Shore we'd begun to get worried,” 
said Jim. “We all had it comin’ to us to- 
day, an’ don’t you forget that.” 

Dinner lasted for a long hour. Besides 
being half famished, we all took time be- 
tween bites to talk. I told my story first 
expecting my friends to be overwhelmed, 
but they were not. 

“It’s been the greatest day of lion hunt- 
ing that I ever experienced,” declared 
Jones. “We ran bang into a nesf of lions, 
and they split, we all split, and the hounds 
split. That tells the tale. We have noth- 
ing to show for our day’s toil. Six lions 
chased, rounded up, treed, holed, and one 
lion killed, and we haven’t even his skin 
to show. I did not go down, but I helped 
Ranger and two of the pups chase a lion 
all over the lower end of the plateau. We 
treed him twice, and I yelled for you fel- 
lows till my voice was gone.” 

“Well,” said Emett, “I fell in with 
Sounder arid Jude. They were hot on a 
trail which in a mile or two turned up 
this way. I came on them just at the edge 
of the pines where they had treed their 
game. I sat under that pine tree for five 
hours, fired all my shots to make you fel- 
lows come, yelled myself hoarse, and then 
tried to tie up the lion alone. He jumped 
out and ran over the rim, where neither 
I nor the dogs could follow.” 

“Shore, | three of a_ kind!” 
drawled Jim, as he got his pipe and care- 
fully stuffed the bowl. “When the stam- 
pede came I got my hands on Moze an’ 
held him. Major stayed alongside of me. 
I held Moze because, just as the other 
hounds broke loose over to my right, I 
saw down into a little pocket where a 
fresh-killed deer lay half eaten. So I 
went down. I found two other carcasses 
layin’ there, fresh killed last night, flesh 
all gone, hide gone, bones crushed, skulls 
split open. An’ damn me, fellows, if that 
little pocket wasn’t all torn to pieces. The 
sage was crushed flat, the ground dug up, 
dead snags broken an’ blood an’ hair 
everywhere. Lion tracks like leaves, an’ 
old Sultan’s was there! I let Moze loose 
an’ he humped the trail of several lions 
south over the rim. Major got down first 


win: 


an’ came back with his tail between his 
Moze went down an’ I kept close 
It wasn’t far down, but steep an’ 


legs. 
to him. 


rocky, full of holes. 
a dark cave. 
lions goin’ in. 


Moze took the trail to 
I saw the tracks of three 
Then I collared Moze an’ 
waited for you fellows. I waited there all 
day, an’ nobody come to my call. Then I 
made for camp.” 

“How do you account for the torn up 
appearance of the place where you found 
the carcasses of deer?” I asked. 

“Lion fight, sure,” replied Jones. 
“Maybe old Sultan ran across the three 
lions feeding, and pitched into them, Such 
fights were common among the lions in 
Yellowstone Park when I was there.” 

“What chance have we to find those 
three lions in the cave where Jim chased 
them ?” 

“We stand a good chance,” said Jones, 
“especially if it storms to-night.” 

“Shore that snow storm is comin’,” re- 
turned Jim. 

Darkness clapped down on us suddenly, 
and the wind roared in the pines like a 
mighty river tearing its 
rocky pass. 


way down a 
As we could not control the 
camp-fire, sparks of which blew fiercely, 
we extinguished it and went to bed. I 
had just settled myself comfortably to be 
sung to sleep by the concert in the pines, 
when Jones hailed me. 

“Say, what do you think?” he yelled, 
when I had answered him. “Emett is 
mad. He’s scratching to beat the band. 
He’s got ’em! He’s got ’em!” 

I signalled his information with a loud 
whoop of victory. 

“You next, Jones! 
you!” 

I heard him grumble over my happy 
anticipation. Jim laughed and so did the 
Navajo, which made me suspect that he 
could understand more English than he 
wanted us to suppose. 

Next morning a merry yell disturbed 
my slumbers: “Snowed in! Snowed in!” 

“Mocha snow—discass—no cougie— 
dam noweyno!” exclaimed Navvy. 

When I peeped out to see the forest in 
the throes of a blinding blizzard, the great 
pines only pale, grotesque shadows, ev 
erything white-mantled in a foot of snow, 
I emphasized the Indian words in straight 
English. 

“Much 
bad!” 


They’re comin’ to 


snow—cold—no cougar—dam 
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“Stay in bed!” yelled Jones. 

“All right,” I replied. “Say, Jones, 
have you got ’em yet?” 

He vouchsafed me no answer. I went 
to sleep then, and dozed off and on till 
noon, when the storm abated. We had 
dinner, or rather breakfast, round a blaz- 
ing bonfire. 

“Tt’s goin’ to clear up,” said Jim. 

The forest around us was a somber 
and gloomy place. The cloud that had 
enveloped the plateau lifted and began 
to move. It hid the treetops, sometimes 
rolling almost to the ground, then rising 
above the trees. At first it moved slowly, 
rolling, forming, expanding, blooming like 
a column of whirling, gray smoke; then 
it gathered headway and rolled onward 
through the forest. A gray, gloomy cur- 
tain, moving and rippling, split by the 
trees, seemed to be passing over us. It 
rose higher and higher, to split up in 
great globes, to roll apart, showing 
glimpses of blue sky. 

Shafts of golden sunshine shot down 
from these rifts, dispelling the shadows 
and gloom, moving in paths of gold 
through the forest glade, gleaming with 
brilliantly colored fire from the snow- 
wreathed pines. 

The cloud rolled away and the sun 
shone hot. The trees began to drip. A 
mist of diamonds filled the air, rainbows 
curved through every glade, and feathered 
patches of snow floated down. 

A great bank of snow, sliding from 
the pine overhead, almost buried the Na- 
vajo, to our infinite delight. We all 


sought the shelter of the tents, and sleep 
again claimed us. 

I awoke about five o’clock. The sun 
was low, making crimson paths in the 
white isles of the forest. A cold wind 
promised a frosty morning. 

“To-morrow will be the day for lions!” 
exclaimed Jones. 

While we hugged the fire, Navvy 
brought up the horses and gave them their 
oats. The hounds sought their shelter, and 
the lions lay hidden in their beds of pine. 
The round, red sun dropped out of sight 
beyond the trees; a pink glow suffused 
all the ridges; blue shadows gathered in 
the hollow, shaded to purple and stole up- 
ward. _A brief twilight succeeded to a 
dark, coldly starlit night. 

Once again, when I had crawled into 
the warm hole of my sleeping-bag, was I 
hailed from the other tent. 

Emett called me twice, and as I an- 
swered I heard Jones remonstrating in 
low voice. 

“Shore Jones has got ’em!” yelled Jim. 
“He can’t keep it secret no longer!” 

“Hey, Jones,” I cried, “do you remem- 
ber laughing at me?” 

“No, I don’t,” growled Jones. 

“Listen to this: Haw-haw! haw! haw! 
ho-ho! ho-ho! weyno! weyno!” and | 
wound up with a string of “hi! hi! hi! 
hi!” 

The hounds rose up in a body and began 
to yelp. 

“Lie down, pups,” I called to them 
“Nothing doing for you. It’s only Jones 


has got ‘em!” 


(To be continued) 


The Lesson of the Hills 


By W. Wells 


When evening settles o’er the changeless hills, 
And westward-looking crags are sun-gilt bright, 
While ’neath their neighbor walls the trickling rills 
Murmur unceasing in the gloom of night, 
Unto the careworn heart there cometh cheer 
To think: “A few more hours and to mine eyes 
A pledge of certain justice will appear— 
The sun doth ever in the east arise.” 
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: A Modern Diana 


By Will Seedy 

















3s Read before the Camp-fire Club on Ladies’ Night 
oe HI. scene is Maine—old Pine Tree She shows in gait most surely, 
fe State; But now, alas! she’s a la mode, 
Ps Katahdin, grim and hoary, And clothed her limbs demurely 
$ Stands gazing down on wood and lake, But, as of yore, her vassals keen, vs 
oe lar famed in song and story. Hler siightest wish are doing; ste 
* On Caucomgaumoe’s lonely sliore, The paddles, rod and gun are brought; ™ 
*2 Where pine and beach lie even, My lady goes canceing. : 
3* Behold an earthly Paradise, With grace, steps lightly in the bow, gs 
* \ veritable Eden! Her guide, an Indian, follows. vs 
% And while we gaze upon How rhythmic are their eS 
2. the camp, paddle strokes! e 
2 Bough-framed in wood ’ Vas : They skim the lake like  &% 
land manner, ; swallows! is 
Irom snowy tent, a God And now Diana joints % 
° dess springs, her rod, a 
38 ‘The huntress brave, Di- lfer flies and leaders ty- 3° 
“6 ana! ing, of 
* No more she bow and \nd deftly light her lure % 
es arrow bears, she casts, ey 
De Nor loose-flung robe be- O’er speckled beauties, 2 
xs hind her; lying 4s 
* Free limbs the Greek and In limpid pools, ’neath *% 
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The waters scarcely stir- 
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One breaks—she strikes 
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A MODERN DIANA 
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Now hear her reel a-whirring! 
But while ’twixt trout and tackle now, 





But when, with snort, contemptuously, 
He turned his back upon her, 
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Her evry thought confined her, 
What means this low and cautious hiss, 
From Indian guide behind her? 

Her gaze she turns, and on the shore, 
Where he had late been grazing, 

A big bull moose, Lord of his race, 
Stood calmly at them gazing. 

And she, as calmly, lands her fish— 
Because, in ranks exalted 

By strict and formal etiquette, 

All hasty action’s halted. 
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A blush suffused her woman’s cheek, 


At suffering such dishonor. 

She seized her gun—’twas but a toy— 
A carbine—ah, but slighted 

And scornéd womanhood was there, 
Whose missile wrong hath righted! 
For, rising in her majesty, 

Her guide’s protests unheeding, 
Disdaining rest, from frail canoe, 

She sends the bullet speeding. 

It strikes the mark! The bull is down! 
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Her guide swift 
paddles shore- 
ward; 

His knife he 
grasps; he 
springs on 
shore, 

And quickly 
rushes forward. 

The Huntress fol- 
lows;, in a 
glade— 

Fit temple mortu- 
ary— 

She finds her vic- 
tim dying fast, 

And on his. thick 
neck, hairy 

And red with gore, 
she p'ants her 
foot, 

Her form majestic rises 
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To its full height, and looking down 
She thus apostrophizes: 
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“Lie there, presumptuous mak 
Type of those others, human, 
And learn, though all too late, at last 
The meaning of the term ‘New Woman. 
Our sex awakes! No more shall man, 
As toys, inferiors, flaunt us; 

But equals all, in rights, in wage 

And liberties shall count us 


, and rot, 
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As on thy carcass held my sights, 
Nor was my aim unsteady; 

As wav'ring needle holds the pole, 
So Womanhood is ready , 
Not, Jove forbid! to ape a man, 
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But true her course pursuing, 

Nor for an instant brook contempi, 
Which hath proved thy undoing 

And now, farewell! Thy head on high 
Shall hang, an awful warning 

To those rash mortals who might dare 
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SO OG OOOO GO ON ". 
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Treat womankind with scorning! B 
Thy feet shall e’en my footstool form, es 
As ever signifying * 


The King is dead; long live the Queen, 3 
In Majesty undying!” 
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The Way of the Woodland Chef 





By Warren H. Miller 


Author of “Camp-Fires of an Epicure,” “Taiks 


HE three most ignorant things in the 
‘3 world 2re: a lady’s watch, a man’s 
left hand, and an amateur camper 
when he sits him down to cook. To say 
that he can’t even boil water, seems an 
exaggeration, but it isn’t every fool that 
can manage to do even this, since it re- 
quires a knowledge of how to build and 
run a fire; and of every nine fools who 
attempt this proceeding, about nine are 
sure to get it wrong, fill the edibles with 
a curious flavoring of tannin and creosote, 
and later be overtaken by the vengeance 
of God for their sins. 

So let us begin with the fire. For cook- 
ing this should never be of any other 
woods than birch, maple, beech, cherry or 
viburnum—choice in the order named. 
You need a long, level space to set pots 
and pans on, and the books usually tell 
you to stake two logs side by side and 
build a fire in between—but don’t you do 
it. You won't get fire enough to warm 
a frog’s hind leg with this arrangement, 
as there is no draft; but if you just hunt 
up a couple of short logs and stick them 
crosswise under the long ones, she will 
steam like a major—and everything will 
he as scorched as Judas Iscariot, if you 
don’t watch out. The only reason for this 
change is that you now have four inches 
of draft under the logs, and the fire has 
got some air to go on. Keep up a good 
fire all along the space under the logs, 
and manage it as you would a gas range, 
so that the section that has a frying pan 
in full blast over it has plenty of fire, 
. and the section where beets are bubbling 
has only some warm live coals. If you 
take up a strategic position to the wind- 
ward of this invention, you can command 
a whole meal with ease, and, armed with 
a spoon lashed to a long stick, a sassafras 
fork and a rescuing rag on the side, you 
can produce a veritable marvel of art. 





m Taxidermy,” etc. 


Your pieces of wood for the fire don’t 
want to run over an inch in thickness 
nor over a foot long. Chop them from 
small bushes with your George Washing- 
ton hatchet, and see to it that you have 
an incredible pile handy before starting 
up any culinary mechanics. 

Having fired up the range, let us cook 
three meals on it. The first is breakfast. 
You've either got bass or trout or frog’s 
legs in camp as the centerpiece of this 
meal, and the first thing to do is to cut 
off a thin slice of bacon to each man in 
the party and get them going in a frying- 
pan. At the same time fill the coffee-pot 
with a cup of water to each nose, and one 
over to boil off; fill a pot with water, salt 
it and put in one grab of oatmeal to each 
person. Now on with the bacon over the 
hottest flame, and you are busy as a boy 
killing snakes in Texas, since the bacon 
“takes a-holt” right off at the start. 
Watch the impish little slabs like a cat, 
and the moment they show a fair yellow 
ish brown, capsize them. They are done 
as soon as they begin to stop sizzling. 
Don’t let them stay a moment longer 
Fork them out and set them in a tin out 
near the end of the log range where they 
will keep warm. Roll the trout or frog’s 
legs in meal, or first in a beaten egg, if 
you have one; put it in the frying-pan, 
which has plenty of sizzling bacon fat left 
in it, salt and cover with a tin. Set it 
where it wi!l fry slowly for twenty min- 
utes, and turn to the coffee and oatmeal. 
which have now begun to sing. Out of 
the war-bags produce a gunpowder can of 
the finest ground coffee that money can 
buy, and pour out as much as will fill the 
palm of your hand heaping full for each 
person. Ladle into the coffee-pot and com- 
mence stirring the oatmeal, with one eye 
on the coffee and the other on the fish 
(artist please draw picture). It’s com- 
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ing, sure as the Old Reliable geyser— 
Bing! <A torrent of coffee boiling out 
the top of the pot and putting out the 
fire for miles around! Snatch up the 
rag and rescue the perishing. Set it off 
near the end of the range where it can 
simmer for fifteen minutes. Dope it with 
condensed milk, and it’s like a hard-boiled 
egg—can't be beat. 

After the oatmeal has had five minutes’ 
hard boiling with constant and assiduous 
stirring, so that it could not scorch, it also 
is ready to simmer till wanted—the longer 
the better. You now turn all the 
fish in the frying-pan and cream some 
sliced boiled potatoes left over from last 
“bilin’.” There is nothing to this opera- 
Simply cut them up, pour on a lit- 
tle milk and stir over the fire with a lump 
of butter until they thicken up. If far 
from the fretful cow, use water instead, 
with a very little flour added, and a good- 
ly hunk of butter. The principal thing 
is to stir the potatoes, thereby detaching 
much starchy material from the sharp cor- 
ners thereof, which does the thickening. 
Don't overdo the boiling, or the potatoes 
will be too stiff and sticky when served. 
Salt and pepper and set at the end of the 
logs to keep warm. Ailjso set the table 
and beat a war tocsin on the largest dish- 
pan in camp to assemble all the empty 
sou!s within hearing. 

And make it standard practice tq always 
start the meal with fruit. There is noth- 
ing more delicious than wild blackberries 
or huckleberries served cold with sugar in 
the cool of the early-morning woods. If 
you have a fat man or a lazy man in 
camp, the supply of berries will never run 
out so long as he knows of a patch with- 
in a mile of the tent. 

Here are a few good breakfast ménus: 
Fruit, “Force,” bacon and eggs, rice, cof- 
fee. Fruit, hominy, venison hash, coffee. 
Fruit, “boiled dog” (frankfurters), Var- 
ginny pancakes, watercress with French 
dressing, coffee. Fruit, cereal, creamed 
codfish, French fried coffee. 


can 


tion. 


potatoes, 


The combinations are endless. If you find 
a fellow who tries to ham-ham-ham the 
crowd, better sweep the cook out of camp 
and get a new one. 

Lunch in the woods should always be 
After the noonday 


moderate and dainty. 
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meal is always my time to take a book of 
poetry, seek some cool spot where buzzing 
flies pester not, and have a gentle snooze. 
To do this to perfection you don’t want 
coal enough under the boiler to bring out 
a violent perspiration and fill you with 
energy sufficient to run a 40-hp. sawmill. 
No. Let’s have some cold ham, crab, 
sliced cold duck, or raw oysters with a 
salad of watercress, and potatoes with 
mayonnaise dressing, and some tea and 


toast. Then me for the booby hatch and 
a cool siesta! You don’t get it in the 
city. 


Lunch is also a good place for the chef 
to cut a few pigeon wings, so to speak. 
If somebody has shot up some snipe or 
sprained the law against meadow-lark ; 
pluck and clean, slap flat with a hatchet 
and broil in butter with a sassafras broil- 
ing-fork. Meanwhile build a remarkable 
grid of birch twigs across the log range, 
and rake enough live coals under it to 
toast the slices of bread or pieces of hard- 
tack which you will mount thereon. The 
only other thing that need be cooked is 
the tea, and this only requires the water 
to come to a boil, when you set it off the 
fire and add in a good strong pinch of tea 
leaves to each cupful of water in the pot. 
Your Uncle prefers White Rose Ceylon, 
but for heaven’s sake keep it corked up 
in some such container as a_ ten-gauge 
shell, or it will taste like white rolled 
birch bark in time. Steep four minutes. 

Another good way to do snipe or any 
small shore bird is to make a Newburgh 
for them and serve on buttered toast. Fry 
as many as the pan will hold to a nice 
brown. Set on toast, add butter and a 
glass of sherry to the gravy in the pan, 
stir and dust with cayenne. Mince in a 
little lemon, simmer and pour over the 
birds. 

If the camp is near salt water it often 
happens that some of the party have been 
treading for the festive clam, or have pur- 
chased same from ye ancient mariner of 
ye ciam-tongs. A good lunch meal is clam 
fritters, salad and tea—plenty of fritters, 
nothing else. To make: open clams care- 
fully over a container so as to catch all 
the juice. Chop up the clams on a flat 
board with two hunting knives, doing a 
nigger break-down with them while some- 
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on the clams. Make a 
hatter by beating two eggs smooth, adding 
half a cup of the clam liquor and one cup 
ol flour, one half teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one teaspoonful salt and a table- 
spoonful of salad oil. Beat like the devil, 
shovel in the clams and pour thin into a 
hot frying-pan. Scoop up with a hunt- 
ing knife, flap her over and serve—about 
three, frying-pan size, to each hungry 
man. 

If late in the fall, and you have some 
young rabbits, lunch is a good time to 
show them off. Skin, clean, and cut in 
Roll in flour and fry brown. 
Add one quart of boiling water, one large 
onion minced, one quarter of a lemon 
sliced very thin, a teaspoonful of salt, half 
a one of pepper, and a small glass of nose- 
ointment (sherry). Fry onion in a spoon 
of butter, add to the water and stew the 
whole for one hour, Serve with French 
fried potatoes and plenty of watercress 
with mayonnaise dressing. The same 
scheme is the correct caper for squirrels 
also. 

If out in the deer season, you can 
paralyze ’em with venison collops for 
lunch. Get off a steak an inch thick 
and cut into two-inch squares. Salt and 
bubble in two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a red-hot frying-pan. Brown each side, 
dust her with cayenne, chuck in a nog- 
gin of old port, simmer a little, and serve 
with fried corn-mush and peas out of the 
can garden. Still another lunch is “cinder 
quail,” or, as our French cousins have it, 
quail &@ la cendre. Dress and pluck as 
many quail as there are mugs to fill. Dry 
and put back the livers with a thumb of 
butter and a dash of salt in each. Cut 
long, thin strips of bacon and wrap one 
around each quail, skewering it to him 
with black birch splinters. Tuck a sage leaf 
under each wing and wrap each quail in 

half-dozen large sassafras leaves. Dig 
out a hole in the embers, lay in the quail, 
cover with wood ashes, and pile on a heap 
of live coals. Roast for half an hour with 
a ring of potatoes around the quail. Be 
sure that there are enough ashes to keep 
the live coals from making cinders of 
either quail or potatoes. 

I will wind up this dissertation 
forest lunches by remarking that there 
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are days when the deer got away and 
no one succeeded in hitting either quail 
or snipe, and then we get down to the 
following ménu, especially if the chef is 
fat and lazy: Dig out of the war-bag one 
bologna and cut in slices one inch thick, 
slice up a few potatoes to newspaper 
thickness and transfer to a frying-pan, 
salt, and let them fry very slowly ia a 
little bacon fat, while you lie on your 
back in the leaves and count your toes. 
Then rouse up, scoop up the batch with 
a hunting knife and let them fry on the 
other side for ten minutes more. Serve 
with tea and toasted hardtack and four 
slices of bologna on the side to each 
hungry Indian. 

Along about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
it is time for the camp to rouse up from 
the afternoon’s loaf and rustle forage for 
the night, as do all the rest of the forest 
folk, Toward sunset is when you get your 
biggest deer, your best bass, your big- 
gest bag of game birds. Every creature 
is out filling his belly at that hour, and 
it is also the chef’s sorrowful lot to turn 
his back on rod and rifle and set about 
preparing dinner. This is the grand meal 
of the day, after which much weed is 
burnt and many yarns uncorked; so start 
the “bilin’ kittles” early, say 4 p. m. Now 
is the time to do beets, beans, onions and 
other long-winded vegetables which re- 
quire two hours or more. Do not salt the 
beets or stab them with a fork, as they 
are sensitive about such treatment and 
will boil hard as stones in the one case 
and bleed white in the other. Potatoes 
only need about half an hour; rice 
forty minutes; macaroni ditto; peas twen- 
ty minutes; carrots half an hour. In pre- 
paring the meats, bear in mind that all 
wild things are better cooked as little as 
possible. All camping is a mild degree of 
atavism to that ancient régime when our 
sainted ancestors sprang upon their prey 
with a stone club, bit it in the neck and 
ate it alive. Wherefore, when you get 
a good teal or wood-duck, don’t cook it 
until it resembles a restaurant “small 
steak” (black section of leather belting), 
but introduce it circumspectly to the fire 
—just enough to effect the chemical 
change of reducing the blood to red juices 
—and serve piping hot. All game meats 
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are full of rich phosphates, and that and 
the ozone are at the bottom of all the 
vigor and tirelessness of camping out. 
Other points to remember about the wild 
meats are that, if eaten the same day they 
are killed, all of them will be uncom- 
monly tough, whence they should “hang” 
a day or so. Also, owing to a general 
scantiness of fat, it is well to put in time 
in larding such a matter as a venison steak 
or ‘bear chops with small pieces of salt 
pork let in with your hunting knife. I 
would also have all the above-mentioned 
vegetables stowed away here and there 
in the war-bags, and also some nice 
crooked sweet ’taters. 

As memories of rare dinners float into 
my mind, I would begin Ménu No. 1 with 
redhead or teal duck, broiled. You want 
a lemon and a bottle of salad oil. Skin 
and clean the creature (unless you elect 
to put in time plucking him, in which 
case do it over in the next county), split 
him and slap flat with the hatchet, broil 
rare over a screeching bed of live coals. 
Squeeze the lemon over him occasionally 
(to kill the fishy flavor, if any) and baste 
faithfully with the salad oil, dipping it out 
of a saucer with a tin spoon. Serve on 
buttered toast with a dash of nose-paint 
poured over him at the last moment. One 
teal to each two hungry men, with plain 
boiled rice and potatoes au gratin on the 
side. This last is easy enough. . Slice 
up some near-boiled potatoes into an open 
container, cut in plenty of cheese and a 
good hunk of butter. Pour in a little 
cow, or else just plain water with a little 
flour, and simmer, stirring until the cheese 
melts. Let it bubble in a hot place, but 
not scorch, till wanted. 

Ménu No. 2 will have grouse for the 
chef d’euvre, and in camp it is best 
cooked steamed in its own juice. Pluck 
clean and sponge out. Rub well with salt 
and chili sauce and baste with olive oil. 
Brown gently in a hot spider, clap on a 
pie tin, set back on the log range, and let 
it simmer in its own juice for half an 
hour. Make a gravy by stirring a little 
water and flour into the pan and bubbling 
with the bird juices, adding a whiff of 
joy-water. Pour over the birds (one to 
each camper), and serve with peas 
around the birds. Also small cubes of 
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carrot, if you have one left over. For 
vegetables with this meal, let us assume 
that you have been canoeing down the 
river and have “cooned” some green corn, 
as every good Christian should. All you 
have to do with this is to boil it twenty 
minutes. At the same time get on some 
sweet ’taters to boil, fish them out when 
done, slice lengthwise and fry in bacon 
fat with plenty of sugar sprinkled on 
them. 

Ménu No. 3 is hacked out of a deer and 
starts in with venison steak, which is 
grilled or fried just like beefsteak, except 
that the steaks are thinner, being only 
three-quarters of an inch thick, instead of 
one and one-half, and they should be well 
larded with salt pork. Serve with plenty 
of watercress and French salad oil dress- 
ing. For vegetables, boiled onions and 
rice cakes. To do the former, simply 
husk and boil till tender. Serve in drawn 
butter, which in this case is merely flour, 
water and butter stirred and stewed to- 
gether and poured over the onions. Be 
careful about getting too much flour or 
you will have wall-paper mucilage instead 
of the above. Rice cakes are simply 
boiled rice swatted into flat cakes and 
fried gently and slowly in the pan. If 
fried too hard you will be bombarded with 
sizzling rice pellets. 

Ménu No. 4 seems to bring to mind the 
Big Fish. Every camper has caught him 
—that six-pound bass, or the bluefish a 
yard long (more or less), or that monster 
trout. You couldn’t fry him, as his head 
and tail hung over the dashboard of the 
frying-pan like a kitten in a basket, and 
it seemed a sin and a shame to cut him 
in half. The thing to do is to steam him. 
Boiling a fish is extremely difficult, as 
almost invariably the meat becomes woolly 
and insipid. But steaming him is another 
matter. Ciean carefully, but without re- 
moving either head or fins. Rub inside 
and out with salt, pepper and lemon juice. 
Make a grid of black birch sticks across 
the largest frying-pan; or use two of 
them, if the fish is long enough. Lay him 
lengthwise on the grid, cover with tins, 
and steam till the flesh parts easily from 
the bores, allowing fifteen minutes to the 
pound, and watching carefully that your 
pans do not run dry and spoil the fish 
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with smokes and smells. Serve him with 
watercress salad, French fried potatoes cut 
into very long, thin slivers, and boiled 
carrots in drawn butter. 

Other ménus for dinner are: Steamed 
soft clams, baked po’k ’n’ beans (ex cani- 
bus), and canned spinach well buttered; 
woodcock broiled on sassafras spit with 
strips of bacon pinned to them, and Sara- 


toga chips with dandelion greens on the 
side. These last are just boiled, pouring 


off the water three times, and seasoned 
with salt, vinegar and plenty of butter. 
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For condiments about camp, I would take 
along a small bottle of essence of celery 
for ducks, and tabasco sauce for every- 
thing else—it giving the maximum hell- 
fire in the smallest package. 
take jello powders of various flavors, 
prunes, dried apricots and canned peaches. 
For breadstuffs, hard-tack, which should 
always be toasted to make it crisp and 
toothsome, and a good big bag of Ole 
Varginny pancake flour, which only needs 
the advent of a little water to start up 
the pancake factory. 





For desserts, 


Camping on the Susquehanna 
By Charles Monroe Mansfeld 


E wanted a nearby vacation, an 

inexpensive one, and, as previous 

ones had been out-of-doors, we 
wished this to be likewise. Now, if you 
have a canoe and camp outfit, of course 
the river will appeal to you, and just 
which one to choose is always a problem; 
hut the picturesque Susquehanna, winding 
its way through eastern Pennsylvania, ap- 
proximates the ideal, and at a place called 
Pequea all the essentials for camping will 
be found. Here the Pequea Creek enters, 
and so you have both the swift current 
of the river and the quiet waters of the 
creek. It is just enough out of the beaten 
path to be comfortable; yet civilization 
can be regained within an hour by rail. 
Starting from Washington City, Pequea 
may be reached by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, with a change of cars at Perryville, 
Md.; or, if coming from the west, a 
change at York, Pa., with another at Co- 
lumbia, Pa., will land you at Pequea, 
which has a population of about a hun- 
dred. 

Without much difficulty we found a spot 
to pitch a tent on the north bank of the 
creek about 200 yards from its mouth. 
The place was densely wooded and the 
ground level and well up from the creek, 
yet with sufficient slope to carry off the 
rain water. We cleared the place of the 


unnecessary trees, and, having chosen the 
northern bank, found plenty of sunshine. 
It is important to have p‘enty of sun in 
camp during, the mid-day, as it dries out 
the tent and promotes general sanitation; 
and, too, if you can get an opening in a 
wooded place where the sun can warm the 
air, causing it to rise and draw the cool 
air from under the trees, the resultant 
air current will carry off all odors and 
many of the flies and mosquitoes. This 
season we improved upon the old method 
of erecting the tent with the aid of pegs. 
This was done by cutting four pronged 
sticks, leaving one prong long, which we 
drove into the ground at each corner of 
the tent until the upper part of the prong 
was a little lower than the tent wall. We 
then cut a stick the length of the tent 
and tied the side-ropes to it, bringing the 
stick up under the prongs, these acting as 
pegs. The weight of this stick held the 
ropes tight and the tent in place. In the 
daytime the tent would dry out and the 
stick would lower itself, while during the 
night the dew would cause the tent to 
shrink and the ropes would draw the stick 
up into place. The arrangement gave us 
plenty of space in the tent and did away 
with the constant adjusting of the ropes, 
known to all campers and branded by 
them as a nuisance. This method will 
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always keep the tent roof and walls taut. 

The major portion of our supplies we 
brought with us, not knowing what would 
be available at our destination. It is al- 
ways advisable to carry coffee and canned 
milk, as good coffee and evaporated milk 
cannot be obtained at cross-road stores. 
Being midsummer, and in inhabited coun- 
try, we avoided carrying canned goods, as 
fresh supplies are more preferable and less 
expensive. We ordered a box of meat 
food products shipped us containing 
smoked boneless ham, breakfast bacon, 
lard and a special prepared cooked minced 
ham stuffed into a bag afterwards coated 
with paraffin, which kept the air from the 
meat while allowing us to cut slices from 
it daily—thus solving the noonday lunch 
problem. While in permanent camp the 
question of something to drink at noon 
was a hard one to answer. This year we 
tried raspberry vinegar and grape juice, 
both of which are tame, but better than 
water or hot coffee. Sweet chocolate is 


a very staple article for camp, being highly 


nutritious, and if placed between slices of 
bread will make a very palatable sand- 
wich, 

We kept our cured meats and bread in 
cloth bags which were suspended from a 
tree limb. This kept the bread moist and 
fresh, and the ground insects from it. 
The bags were made from drill and he!d 
about two pecks. Bags holding about two 
pounds each, made from oiled silk, will 
be found ideal to pack sugar in; they are 
waterproof and pack well. A cook chest, 
made of pine, 18x 18x10 inches, held a 
small folding stove and the entire cook- 
ing outfit for four people. This outfit 
is partly aluminum and partly enameled 
ware, articles having been purchased from 
time to time, as occasion demanded; hence 
the mixture of wares. The aluminum is 


very light and serviceable, but expensive, 





while the enfmeled ware, though less ex- 
pensive, is very durable. We have an- 
other chest, a little larger, in which we 
pack our food supplies, but both chests, 
including the tent and blankets, fit com- 
fortably in our eighteen-foot canoe. 

It is useless to go into detail concern- 
ing what we had to eat. Generally pan- 
cakes, maple syrup, ham and coffee was 
our breakfast ménu. We had fish when 
someone was lucky with the hook, and as 
a special treat, fried tomatoes. Soup was 
always a leader for dinner, with codfish 
cakes, creamed chipped beef and roasted 
potatoes. We excluded fresh meat from 
the ménu, and one will be surprised how 
well you can get along without it. We 
have found that excelient pancakes can 
be made from this recipe: 


small can evaporated milk 

cups of flour : 
1% cup of meal 

eggs 

spoons of baking powder 

a little salt 


wre 


NONW 


Take care to mix the flour, meal, salt and 
baking powder together, then milk, eggs 
and water. Put the cereal mixture into 
a deep bowl and add the liquid, stirring 
slowly all the time to avoid lumps. If 
you care you may add a bit of syrup— 
this will give the cakes a nice brown tint 
—but not too much, as it will cause the 
cakes to stick to the pan. 

Our period of vacation covered fifteen 
days, and the total expenditure at camp 
and elsewhere, including food, supplies, 
drayage, expressage, freight, etc., but not 
railroad fare and photographs, amounted 
to $34.43. There were three fellows in 
our party, which made the individual ex- 
pense $11.47, so that each had considerable 
change left from a twenty-dollar bill even 
after the railroad fare and a nice album 
of forty photographs had been paid for. 
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One Way of “Going Light but Right” 


SOME VERY PRACTICAL 


IDEAS FOR 


THE CAMPER WHO 


CARRIES HIS OUTFIT ON HIS SHOULDERS OR IN A CANOE 


By O. P. Hatton 


EVERAL excellent books on camping 
and camp lore have been written by 
men devoted to, and masters of, the 

subject. Save that methods and devices 
can be infinitely varied, and that no two 
camp enthusiasts think alike, there would 
be no excuse for further suggestions. 

The outfit here described, however, of- 
fers some features that may be new. It 
has proven its availability through hard 
usage. It is sufficient to serve two men 
perfectly, or three passably, for a trip of 
any reasonable length; light enough to 
permit two to tramp for ten days or two 
weeks without replenishing the grub sup- 
ply. With but little modification in ma- 
terial used and with some additions, it is 
enough for a 
fixed camp for an all- 
summer outing. 

The tent illustrated 
is thoroughly practical. 
It is not patented, it 


possesses only two al- 


good 


ternatives in style of 
setting up and, unlike 
a recent invention, it 
cannot be worn as a 
raincoat. Those who 
try it will, however, 
like it none the less 
for these deficiencies. 
Since the _ pictures 
show its design admir- 
ably, only brief de- 
scription is here neces- 
sary. Its dimensions 
can be varied to suit 
individual require- 
ments, but those given 
will be found luxurious 
for two good comrades 
and passably comfort- 





able for three, while its light weight 
is a joy on the carry. Size: seven 
on the open side (or ridge, when used 
as a wall tent), six feet from back to 
front (or width between walls), six feet 
extreme length (or four feet at ridge as 
wall tent), walls two feet. 

For very light trips, tramps, canoe trips 
with long carries or prolonged trips re- 
quiring a heavy grub supply, the strong, 
close-woven cotton used for balloon sails 
on small craft and weighing only three 
and one-half ounces to the square yard 
is ample. If waterproofed with paraffine 
(two parts) and beeswax (one part) dis- 
solved in naphtha and painted on with a 
broad brush, it will shed rain better than 


feet 





REAR OF TENT 


Ridge rope can be run between convenient trees, 








INNER INSECT NET 
A, &, %, DB. 


Served to tent along lines 
ten-ounce duck. If a saturated solution 
is used, two or three coats should be 
applied—one inside—with a day for dry- 
ing between. Any desired color can be 
secured by using an oil-soluble aniline in 
the waterproofing solution. This is easier 
than regularly dying the tent. Such a 
tent will weigh about five pounds. 

A poncho, six by seven feet, made of 
the same material as the tent and simi- 
larly waterproofed, will serve also to close 
the open side, for a vertical wind shield 
at either end, or as a ground-cloth, though 
the latter is unnecessary save when used 
as a wall tent. In this case the interior 
is likely to be damp unless the ground is 
covered. The poncho will weigh about 
one pound. 

Two pack bags for each man, of similar 
or very slightly heavier material, nine 
by twenty-five inches, with double top, 
will carry all a pack basket will hold, and 
weigh with harness two and _ one-half 
pounds, as against seven to twelve pounds 
for the basket. Waterproof them and, if 
they be not dragged over stony ground 








TENT PITCHED WALL STYLE 
Entrance stretched taut by bent sapling. 
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or used to gather firewood, they will do 
quite as well as heavier ones. 

These three items—tent, poncho and 
pack bags—are important features, both 
to personal comfort and -in weight reduc- 
tion. If you can afford it, waterproof 
balloon silk is best for tent and poncho, 
though the cotton mentioned above needs 
no apology. A slightly heavier weight of 
special cotton, four and one-half ounces, 
twenty-eight inches wide, is carried by 
some sailmakers, and this is amply strong 
for any permanent camp. Of this goods 
the tent specified above weighs seven to 
eight pounds, and is quite as efficient and 
far easier to handle than the twenty-five 
or more pounds of a duck tent. Tent 
lines should be of 00 braided cotton cod- 
line, except ridge ropes, which should be 
three-sixteenth-inch braided cord. All 
should be waterproofed. Slides of one- 
eighth-inch aluminum of the pattern 
shown, save considerable weight. 

Against mosquitoes and the eleven and 
forty other varieties of winged and crawl- 
ing insect pests, surgeon’s gauze is pref- 
erable to cheesecloth. Its mesh is more 
open than cheesecloth, allowing better 
circulation of air, yet is fine enough to 
exclude the most minute punkie. The 
arrangement shown is the most practical. 
The net is made similar to half a wall 
tent and its edges are sewed vertically 
up the middle of the sides and along the 
wall-tent ridge-tape. Stretched forward 
and tied at the sides two feet from the 
ground, it is an absolute protection to 
the occupants. Tied back to tapes sewn 
in the inner corners at the junction of 
roof and walls, it occupies no space at 
all and simply rolls up with the tent for 
packing. It is always in place, ready for 
instant use. The ends should be made 
very full, to allow the bottom edge to 
be raised for entrance. Material is a 
yard wide and seams are strengthened 
with tape. 

So much for night shelter, protection 
from rain and carrying outfit. For two 
men on a light trip the tent, two ponchos, 
four pack bags and two pack harnesses 
need not weigh over twelve pounds. Add 
three pounds apiece for blanket (quite 
sufficient for a summer trip) and you 
have eighteen pounds. 
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A light, yet ample cooking outfit for 
two comprises two aluminum kettles (two 
of the smaller sizes, nesting), a steel fry- 
ing-pan, aluminum coffee-pot (whether 
you take tea or coffee), wooden cooking 
spoon, two tin cups, two aluminum plates 
(one at least should fit as lid to the frying- 
pan), two dessert spoons, two forks, and 
the aluminum pothook shown. This last 
may seem like a dispensable “doo-doddle” 
—but not after it has been tried. With 
it the degree of heat to be applied to a 
kettle can be regulated with the nicety and 
dispatch of a gas stove. Such equipment 
weighs six pounds. 

One good pocket axe will serve, but 
one of the lightest with a good half-axe 
is a better proposition—say, three and 
one-quarter pounds of axe. No two men 
ever camped with one axe without some 
time becoming simultaneously possessed 
of a desire to chop. A folding candle 
lantern, fishing tackle, razor and brush 
(if desired), barber’s shaving tablet (for 
all toilet purposes), sticking plaster, pills, 
thread and need!e, fly dope, etc., need not 
tip the scales over five pounds. Clothing 
is so much a matter of taste that it is 
hard to give weights. On the basis of 
one flannel shirt, one pair drawers (light 
wool), two pair socks (heavy wool), one 
pair moccasins, and sweater, besides the 
clothing worn, ten and one-half pounds 
for two men has given comfort on more 
than one trip. 

Thus, exclusive of the grub list, forty- 
two to forty-three pounds of outfit will 
give two men perfect shelter and cloth- 
ing, and facilities for cooking sufficient 
for ample comfort. An equal division of 
this between two packs is desirable, and 
also an equal division of the grub, as the 
packs will thus both weigh and bulk about 
the same. A good scheme is for each man 
to use one pack-bag for grub and the 
other for clothing and other articles of 
equipment. Tent and blankets to be fold- 
ed flat, the size of the two bags. Poncho 
may be used as an outside covering for 
pack before applying harness. 

An outfit such as described has proven 
its practical value in several vacation ex- 
peditions. Some further explanation of 
methods of use may be of interest: 

I like a baker tent. It is never stuffy 
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CLOSED END OF WALL TENT 


Kither end used as entrance or closed if desired. 


in hot weather; on chill nights you can 
warm it with that simplest of all expedi- 
ents—a fire close to its open side. In case 
of rain you can tend the fire all day with- 
out leaving its shelter, if you have had 
the forethought to stack a supply of wood 
at the foot of your bed. When you re- 
turn to camp, soaked to the skin, a rous- 
ing fire before it will dry and warm you 
and your clothes within its heat-reflecting 
shelter. It is the cosiest and dryest all- 
around form of camp. My poncho is fitted 
with grommets that permit its use to en- 
tirely close the front—though I have never 





TENT PITCHED “BAKER” STYLE 


Showing arrangement of beds. 
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had occasion to so use it—to stretch for- 
ward for extra roofing or to place as a 
vertical wind shield adjoining either front 
edge. But there are occasions when the 
other form in which the tent can be set 
up will valuable. I have, occa- 
sionally had to camp in locations more 
or less wind-swept. Then the wall tent 
with ridge only four feet high is a bless- 
ing. The sheltered entrance at either, or 
both, corners contributes protection and 
permits circulation of air under condi- 


pre ve 


tions that would necessitate tight closing 
of an ordinary tent. In 
storms with variable winds, or when leav- 
ing the tent for a day or two, it can be 
tightly in its wall form. The 
transformation can be made in a very few 
minutes by crotched 


wall severe 


closed 


having two extra 





READY FOR THE BOUGHS 


poles a trifle over four feet long ready 
for use. 
Bedding can be anything individual 
taste directs, from a thick layer of hem- 
lock boughs covering the entire ground 
space of the tent, up to folding cots (if 
transportation is very easy). The one 
illustrated, however, beats either if you 
are not in a hurry. Cut four logs six 
feet long by six inches diameter. Lay 
two at the sides of tent (on edge of sod- 
cloth). Space the two others parallel, 
about two feet from the outside two. Cut 
a log seven feet long and notch to fit the 
extreme back ends of the four, for a head 
Two shorter pieces notched for foot 
logs complete the framework of two beds 
with a narrow footway between. The 
slender branches trimmed from the logs 
are then cut to a length of two and one- 


leg. 
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half feet and laid closely across each pair 
of bed logs to form springs. If judgment 
is used in grading their size and number 
tc fit your weight, they form the basis for 
a most delightful bed, well off the ground, 
springy and warmed by your fire from 
beneath as well as by the rays reflected 
downward from the roof. Make the mat- 
tress by thatching on hemlock, cedar or 
other suitable “fans,” and don’t stop un- 
til you have at least three times as much 
bedding as you think you will need. Fold 
your blanket lengthwise upon this bed, 
turn the bottom up three inches and pin 
with large safety-pins; then pin the open 
side half-way up and you will have as 
good a sleeping-bag as you need. For ad- 
ditional warmth, add the poncho as a 
cover to the blanket bag. The waxed fab- 
ric adds surprisingly to its heat-retaining 
qualities. If it is necessary to camp in 
wet weather or on snowy ground, get the 
tent up as long before you expect to turn 
in as possible, and keep a rousing fire go- 
ing before it. Beds made as above will 
dry out in a very few hours, even if the 
material is gathered during a rain. If 
you must lie upon damp bedding or over 
wet ground, use the poncho directly un- 
der your blanket. 

In building a fireplace or wind-break 
of green logs before an open tent, cut 
them at least six feet long and let the 
supporting stakes lean toward the tent 
instead of away from it, as is usually 
done. With the stakes five feet or more 
apart, the fire need not affect them, and 
more heat will be reflected into the tent. 
Also your fire will have better shelter in 
a rain. 

It is possible to stretch the poncho from 
the front edge of the tent-roof forward 
and upward. (at the same slant), so as to 
have your fireplace wholly sheltered from 
rain. A fairly hot fire can be kept going 
four feet from the front edge of the tent 
and under the poncho without scorching 
either. Thus one may keep dry through 
several days of rain, save for occasional 
excursions for wood or water. 


GRUB LIST FOR A LIGHT TRIP 


The outfit for two men that I have de- 
scribed, weighing from forty-two to forty- 
three pounds, included everything for a 














ONE WAY OF “GOING RIGHT BUT LIGHT” 


camping trip, afoot or by canoe, except- 
ing the food supply. In the matter of 
grub, the character of trip proposed, pos- 
sibilities of renewing supply, and the per- 
sonal equation enter largely. The list can 
be varied irom one made up of the dry- 
est, least bulky and weighty, and most 
“filling” staples, to almost anything de- 
sired, except such fancy groceries as come 
in tins and bottles. Allowing thirty-five 
pounds per man, or a total of seventy 
pounds as a packing limit, for a tramp in 
country, without source of supply, a 
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one-half pounds apiece, allowing for du- 
plication of personal necessities. Thus 
nearly fifty pounds of grub can be carried 
with only thirty-five packs to each. Any- 
thing heavier than this is a matter for 
individual capacity to determine. 
Assuming thirty-five pounds per man as 
a reasonable packing weight for an all- 
foot trip or a canoe expedition involving 
arduous carries, and that the grub list 
would amount to twenty-seven to twenty- 
eight pounds (inclusive of individual con- 
taining bags), the problem of how to con- 
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COCKE: 





TO SIMPLIFY 


1—Pack-bag; 2 and 3—Round food 


bags; 4 and 


PACKING 


5—Half-round bags; 6 and 7—Quarter-round bags; 


8—Food bags packed; 9—-Tent slide, %-inch aluminum; 10-Pothook, length 9 inches. 


twenty-seven- or twenty-eight-pound list 
(including the small weight of individual 
waterproof food bags) can be made up 
that will carry two men through twelve 
or fourteen days—adequately if not sump- 
tuously. For such a trip, however, addi- 
tional food may be substituted for one 
or both ponchos, one kettle, one axe, lan- 
tern and some of the miscellaneous frip- 
peries, such as razor, soap, extra shirt, 
etc. For a canoe trip the grub list is a 
matter for circumstances to dictate. With 
three men, the basis noted above would 
bring the equipment to about fifty-six or 
fifty-seven pounds, or about eighteen and 


dense to this weight a sufficient supply for 
two men for ten days to two weeks is 
made difficult by the fact that individual 
tastes and capacity as to palatable and di- 
gestible food vary so widely. One man 
will enjoy and thrive on the particular 
things that violently disagree with an- 
other in the ordinary course of civilized 
life. It is worth remembering, however, 
that outdoor life makes many a man for- 
get the prejudices and fancies begotten 
by long association with delicate china, 
fine linen, silver and the good things that 
are usually set forth in their company. 
A mighty respect and abiding apprecia- 
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tion for salt pork has often supplanted 
a contemptuous feeling that such meat 
was not fit for the human stomach—after 
a well-regulated camping trip. So, though 
certain articles in favor among campers 
may sound highly unattractive as you sit 
before a well-appointed table, it is well 
not to dismiss them too abruptly or with- 
out due consideration. On the other hand, 
it is equally unwise, in striving for light- 
ness and compactness with the maximum 
of nourishment, to confine one’s self too 
strictly to the bacon, flour and beans reg- 
imen of the prospector. A certain amount 
of variety adds to internal contentment 
and lessens the possibility of upset diges- 
tive apparatus. 

It is a pretty safe proposition, in these 
days, to make up your ration list with 
the idea that you may have to depend en- 
tirely upon it. Game is a rather uncer- 
tain quantity in most accessible districts 
nowadays, and even fish, which one can 
get nearly everywhere one is likely to 
camp, have a disconcerting habit of not 
biting at the particular moment when a 
meal is impending. Below is given a 
practical list with weights for two men 
for approximately ten days or two weeks. 
It is intended to be flexible as to quanti- 
ties within the total weight: 
FLrour—Whole wheat. Do not use pre- 

pared flour. It bars use in some 
combinations worth while, aad the 
time saving is small. A pound of 
buckwheat might be included in 


a bie num Bice 5 lbs. 
Corn Meat—Yellow, old and dry. If 

you like mush, fried mush and 

corn cakes and bread take more 

meal and less flour—say, 6 Ibs. 

hieal and 4 Ths: Howr..........23-. 
Beans—Pea beans, bulk less than any 


others. Limas are easiest to pre- 


PATE 2. cccccecsevecccecvcccssscces 
3,coN—Trim off rind and slice. It is 
very convenient to wrap in waxed 
paper in packages of a dozen slices 


each. Always save fat after frying 6 
Satt PorK—AIll fat—trim rind. Re- 

spective weights of bacon and pork 

can be varied to suit individual 

RE coe cdnnn cuss oe ersannees 7 
SpaGHeTTI—The finest packs easier 

than macaroni. Affords a pleasant 


change 
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RicE—An almost ideal food. If pre- 
ferred, additional rice could profit- 
ably be substituted for some of the 


| San ner 2 Ibs 
Eccs—Get the best, whole eggs, dried, 

from aé_ reliable baker's supply 

IEE cite sone anand wee meee eo 
SuGar—Brown. Weight bars carrying 


any quant'ty. Use on rice or mush 
in lieu of syrup. Supplement by a 
vial of cry stalose tab'ets for use 
ft DOR GRE COME... 5.6.5. se ened 


Tea—The kind you like best. If coffee 
is preferred, a pound at least 
SMOG 6s SEMEN, 6 onde cs vin vs0 es 14 
BARING PowpeRr......... eee 
Currants—Used in bread with sugar 


and cinnamon, they afford a pleas 

NE WN einen aces aerencaeceian 14 
Ratstns—Get seeded and stemmed.... 
Driep AppLes—The best you can buy, 

or substitute apricots. ..........+. I 
Dry JULIENNE—Is about the only veg- 

etable which is worth carrying. 

The vegetable acids it contains re- 


lieve the monotony of a cereal diet 4% “ 
Erpswurst—Get the smallest pack- 
ages. You wll not then have a 
half-used stick crumbling into oth- 
er things. If you get too tired to 
cook anything else, this will be a 
CIEE oo saitann cc vases cen owes I 
SALT ) 
PEPPER . , ; 
Mustarp | Very little of each except 
STAR ‘3 
a "__ | salt need be taken. About 
CINNAMON [| , : ar 
; |} half a pound of salt..... 4 
GINGER 
SoDA J 
Topacco—lf you use it; plug or cut 
plug, and tie your pipe about your 
neck with a lanyard... ......06660: oe 
PO CiincsAsewsndidesc0e cee 


Don't take liquor ona light trip, ex- 
cept possibly a couple of ounces along 
with your pills, plaster and bandage. And 
then don’t let anything short of sudden 
death lure you into drinking it until just 
as you hit the home trail. A little may 
be worth a good deal in a serious emer- 
gency, but you want to be pretty certain 
the emergency has really arrived. 

With the list given, two can be fully 
fed for ten days without other supply. 
The menu will include: 
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The inevitable bacon and flapjacks; 
Boiled or fried (baked) beans with pork; 
Bread or biscuits (baked in frypan) ; 
Mush with brown sugar, fried mush; 
Rice with brown sugar and raisins, or ba- 
con gravy; 

Rice flapjacks ; 

Sphaghetti ; 

Scrambled eggs; 

Currant bread or 
these) ; 

Apple or apricot sauce; 

Julienne: If you have no game to which 
this can be added for a stew, use it 
with erbswurst soup; 

Erbswurst for a quick, easily prepared and 
satisfying meal. 


biscuits (use egg in 


If you acquire a proper sort of appe- 
tite this will be sufficient. But when you 
next sit down to your favorite provender 
in civilization, the steak or roast and the 
vegetables will be a delight hitherio unex- 
perienced. Yet you will probably have no 
reminiscence of hardship on the grub 
question, 

If game and fish abound, your grub list 
will be the basis of epicurean feasts. 
Bacon will be relegated from the place 
of chief standby to that of a mere ap- 
petizing garniture and a lubricating ma- 
terial for the frying-pan. 

Where it is possible to renew supplies 
from local sources or to carry additional 
weight, as by canoe, a ham, potatoes and 
onions make about the most practical ad- 
dition. 

Canned things are an abomination, save, 
perhaps, one small can of some sort of 
meat, hoarded, like the liquor, against an 
emergency. 

Practical grub lists have been published 
in plenty—each differing from the others 
by its maker’s individual tastes. It is worth 
while to study as many as possible and 
make up one to suit yourself—giving due 
consideration to the facts experience has 
taught others. The essential points are 
nutritive value, lightness, compactness and 
variety. 

A word about packing may not be amiss. 


The’ outfit described in the first part of 
this article included two pack-bags per 


man, nine inches in diameter by twenty- 
five inches in depth, and an equal division 
of the grub was suggested. Thus each 
man could devote one pack-bag to grub. 
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Nearly everything listed above can be 
packed in unbleached muslin bags water- 
proofed with paraffin. Four bags made 
eight and one-half inches in diameter 
(round bottoms) by from nine to twelve 
inches deep, four made with half-round 
bottoms (same radius as round bottoms) 
and eight with quarter-round bottoms, will 
pack most economically. The round-bot 
tomed ones fit easily in the nine-inch bag, 
two half-round ones, flat sides together, 
equal the same circumference and four 
quarier-round ones fit together like seg- 
ments of a pie. 

It is well to substitute oiled silk for 
waxed muslin for those articles likely to 
absorb moisture or be damaged by it, such 
as salt, baking powder, tea, matches. Also 
a few tiny oiled silk bags will keep the 
pungent spices from pervading other 
things. The bag containing bacon or pork 
should be lined with grease-proof parch- 
ment. Three or four candles for the fold- 
ing lantern, and a bit of yellow soap for 
laundry purposes, need no special recep- 
tacle. 

It is well worth while to get some of 
the very small tag labels used in dry goods 
stores and label each food-bag with the 
name of its contents. Narrow white cot- 
ton tape makes the best sort of tie string 
for these food-bags. 

It is generally worth while to get the 
food together, weighed and packed before 
starting. Dependence cannot be placed 
upon stores likely to be found near the 
point of entering the woods. I have in 
mind an occasion when bacon and a tooth- 
brush became essential to my peace of 
mind at the last moment. I had to put up 
with ham and do without the toothbrush. 

An excellent method of procedure is to 
make up the packs exactly as you expect 
to take them up at the edge of the big 
woods, even to applying the harness. 
Place them, together with the clothing you 
will wear and everything that belongs in 
the pockets thereof, in an ancient trunk. 
This can be transported to the outpost of 
civilization that is to be your base. Travel- 
ing clothes can then be relegated to the 
trunk, locked up and left at a hotel, or 
shipped to the point from which you ex- 
pect to begin return. 

And so—“Bon Voyage.” 
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HERE TO GO 











be most timely. 





“What is so 


HEN the poet sang 
rare as a day in June?” he was 
probably loading his canoe with 


blankets and frying-pans for a week’s trip 
to some point “up the river.” At any rate, 
a poet couldn’t be more sensibly occupied 
on a typical June day—unless he had already 
pitched his tent, eaten his first meal in camp, 
and was wading up the middle of a trout 
stream. The June weather certainly adds 
to the pleasure of woods life, just as it in- 
tensifies the misery of the woods-lover who 
gets his sunshine through the frosted glass 
of an office window, instead of properly 
strained and filtered by the breeze-troubled 
foliage of oak and maple. But year 
more and more of us are getting away from 
the time-honored idea that such misery is 
unescapable, if we intend making a living 
and holding the respect and confidence of 
our business We have found 
that it is possible to be happy in our own 
way once in a while, and show other peo- 


each 


associates 


ple the short road to happiness, without 
robbing «our dependent families of their 
breakfast food and summer millinery. We 


the purchase of a 


publicity in 


can court 


This department is conducted wholly for the information of our readers. 
tended to be comprehensive in its reference to localities most attractive for outings and 
all sports at all seasons, but space limitations compel the use of such information as may 


Those who desire to learn of the opportunities offered by any especial 
locality for hunting, fishing, canoeing, or camping, available routes of travel, resort hotels, 
etc., are invited to write the magazine, addressing the Where to Go Department. 





It is in- 








canoe, a tent, or other camping equipment 
without the feeling that our creditors will 
call on us en masse before the June day has 
given place to an equally “rare” June night 
For it has come to be quite the proper thing 
to go camping, alone or with our families, 
just as it has always been the most sensible 
and enjoyable. 
Striving for t 
tion at minimum cost, summer camping nat- 
urally has a strong appeal to our considera 
tion, for it means getting entirely away from 


he greatest possible satisfac 


the surroundings suggestive of everyday 
cares, while sparing ourselves the burden of 
hotel bills and the discomfort of being con 
tinually on dress parade. Whether we rem 
tent space in farmer's back pasture, 
or our Indian guides build us a bark shelter 
in the wilderness, the camp and its surround- 
ings are for the time being our own, we are 
independent of the world, at home and 
happy. We can make camping cost us as 
much or as little as we like; and in the 
same way, we can nail two or three dollars’ 
worth of lumber together into a rude bateau, 
launch it upon some creek or river near at 
hand, and enjoy all the pleasures of canoe- 


some 
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perhaps as well as if our craft were of 


ing 
mahogany-trimmed cedar and impelled by a 
marine engine of the latest model. 


Around New York 


The swarming millions of America’s big- 
gest city are fortunate in their location 
within reach of desirable camping-grounds. 
The shore lines of Long Island Sound and 
the Atlantic offer many points superlatively 
attractive to those who incline to aquatic 
sports. To the northward are the Catskills 
and the Adirondack region, Lakes Cham- 
plain and George, and hundreds of smaller 
inland waters, with a network of clear, 
sparkling streams covering the entire state. 
And as readily accessible are the hardwood 
ridges and pine flats of New Jersey, and the 
beautiful hill country of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Granting that the essentials 
of a desirable camp spot are pure air and 
water, elbow-room and quietude, one can 
find them within a half-hour’s railroading 
of New York, and he need not go so far if 
the last item on the list can be dispensed 
with. Many business men of late years reg- 
ularly locate their families in summer camps 
close enough to the city so there need be no 
neglect of their own office routine, sleeping 
under canvas and partaking twice daily of 
camp-cooked meals. The money-maker of 
the household gets less than his rightful 
share of the benefits of camp life—but a very 
thin slice is better than no bread. 

Long Island attracts a large percentage of 
the city’s campers, but there are still plenty 
of localities where the canvas home of the 
summer sojourner is as yet an unfamiliar 
sight to the resident islanders. Remember 
that it is quite a long distance in a direct 
line from Brooklyn to the northern end of 
Long Island, and if one follows the wind- 
ings of either shore line this distance is 
easily trebled. Still the Long Island Rail- 
road gives communication with every little 
cape, bay and cove, and opens a broad field 
for the explorer in quest of the “right 
place.” While speaking of this region it 
may be well to say that the creation of the 
Fire Island State Park, on Great South Bay, 
will attract increased public attention to a 
section already popular by reason of the op- 
portunities for sport offered the fisherman 
and gunner. The state reserve comprises 
118 acres, having a frontage of 2,894 feet on 
the ocean and 2,162 feet on the bay. The 
commission calls for an appropriation of 
$348,100 for the erection of permanent build- 
ings and other park improvements, and the 
greatest recreation resort in the world will 


be created, devoted to water amusements 
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and all sports. On both shores there will 
be huge bathing pavilions and ample wharf- 
age for boats of all descriptions. The state 
owns the wharf at Babylon and has put it 
in perfect repair. While the park cannot be 
officially opened this year, the public will 
not be barred. Camping, under restrictions, 
will probably be allowed as it is in the Adi- 
rondack Reserve; permits, however, must 
be secured from Elliott A. Smith, secretary 
and treasurer, Islip, N. Y. 

Sullivan County, New York, has long been 
noted for its fruitful lakes and streams, its 
beautiful forest scenery and its abundance 
of game. Naturally it should be attractive 
to those who camp merely for the enjoy- 
ment of camp life, for they are all lovers 
of Nature, and sportsmen at heart if not by 
practice and experience. The direct route 
to Sullivan County from the city, the New 
York, Ontario & Western, swings from the 
Hudson River at Cornwall and _ leads 
through the picturesque hills of Orange 
County—itself not without attractions to 
those who hunt and fish—penetrating to the 
heart of that beautiful region of woods and 
waters lying east of the Delaware River. 
Any of the pleasant little villages in the 
Wallkill Valley will repay a visit if you are 
looking for a likely spot for a summer camp. 
Lake Mohonk, in Ulster County, near New 
Paltz station, is almost on the summit of the 
Shawangunk Mountains and surrounded by 
magnificent scenery. Of the railroad points 
in Sullivan County, where the man who de- 
sires to get the most he can out of his short 
vacation, may stop off with a certainty of 
satisfacticn, may be mentioned Hartwood, 
St. Joseph’s, Monticello, Fallsburg, Parks- 
ville and Livingston Manor. The Mongaup 
Valley is ideal camping grounds throughout 
its length, especially in the region around 
White and Black Lakes. Still farther on the 
railroad cuts through Delaware County to 
the river of the same name, which, with its 
many tributary streams, offers a wealth of 
opportunities for the canoeist. 

The Adirondack Mountains present a wil- 
derness so extensive and possessing navi- 
gab!e waterways and smaller brooklets so 
numerous, that words prove inadequate to 
convey to the uninitiated the possibilities for 
short or extended canoe, camping and fish- 
ing trips. This region, as penetrated by the 
New York Central lines and stage and 
steamer connections, is easily accessible, and 
the almost unlimited territory belonging to 
the state forest reserve is open to campers, 
the only restrictions being, compliance with 
certain regulations appertaining to protection 
against forest fires and molestation of stand 


ty 


ing timber. The country included in the fol- 
lowing canoe routes contains numerous sec- 
tions of state land, affording ideal camping 
places. To the angler this country is made 
especially attractive by the action of New 
York State authorities in constantly re- 
stocking the lakes and streams with trout 
of all species, the natural environments be- 
ing favorable to their development and prop- 
agation. There is no better way to satis- 
factorily tour the Adirondacks than by canoe 
trips, with occasional halts for side* jour- 
neys to adjacent mountain peaks offering an 
unobstructed view of woods and waters in 
picturesque panorama. The Adirondack 
guide is almost a necessity to the canoeing 
or camping party which would enjoy the trip 
to the fullest measure. His knowledge of 
the country, and his consequent ability to 
take one far from the “beaten path”; of fish 
and their haunts; of camping and cooking; 
of where and how best to make the “carry,” 
together with numerous other qualifications 
acquired by experience, make his services 
amply worth the remuneration he receives. 
For particulars regarding guides write to 
George W. Garwood, president of the Adi- 
rondack Guides’ Association, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y.; or to A. M. Church, president of the 


Brown’s Tract Guides’ Association, Old 
Forge, N. Y. 
At any hotel or boat-livery, or through 


the medium of a guide, one can rent “guide 
boats” and canoes for any length of time. 
For those who have not had the pleasure 
of using a “guide boat,” a rare treat is 
awaiting. These boats will nicely accommo- 
date two men and their effects (three men 
without effects), and are about sixteen feet 


long, staunch and strong. They carry an 
even keel in troubled waters and, including 
seats, yoke, paddle and oars, weigh from 


eighty to ninety pounds. The light weight 
enables their occupants to travel almost at 
will and across the numerous “carrys”; to 
pitch camp in almost any location, and also 
transport by train, stage or steamer when 
desired. The hotel accommodations, ranging 
from $2.00 per day and upward, along the 
routes given below are entirely adequate, 
and give to the canoeist or camper a com- 
fortable stopping place over night, with the 
opportunity of occasionally breaking away 
from the haunts of Nature, joining civiliza- 
tion for a “square meal,” a good bed, or 
replenishing the camp supplies and absorb- 
ing the latest news of the busy world. 

The western section of the Adirondack 
Mountains, known as the Lake Region, is 
peculiarly adapted to canoeing. Starting at 
Old Forge the trip may be made through 
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to Paul Smith’s or Saranac Lake Village, a 
distance of about ninety-six miles to Paul 
Smith’s, and eighty-seven miles to Saranac 
Lake; and so closely are the 
streams connected that in no case is 
a carry of more than two miles. 

practically any lake short trips may be made, 
but for those who prefer more extended 
journeys, the following schedule is given, 
which covers nearly the entire western sec 
tion of the mountains. The route is plainly 
indicated on the map on the inside of the 
folder, just issued by the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, a copy of which will be sent free 
upon request to the Advertising Department 
Grand Central Station, New York. Meals 
and lodging may be had at the hotels or 
camps en route, and the trip is made com- 
fortably in two or three days, although a 
week or more may be most pleasantly spent 
touring and fishing the adjacent 
streams: 


lakes and 
ther 
From 


lakes and 


Start from Old Forge and either canoe or take 
steamer through the first four lakes of the Fulton 
Chain. Carry three-quarter mile from Fourth to 


Sixth Lakes; canoe through Sixth Lake and Seventh 
Lake; carry one mile to Eighth Lake; canoe through 
Eighth Lake; carry one and one-half miles to 
Brown’s Tract Inlet; canoe to Raquette Lake. From 
Raquette Lake there are two routes to Long Lake 
as follows: Either canoe or take steamer of Raquette 
Lake Transportation Company through Raquette 
Lake, Marion River and Utowana and Blue Moun- 
tain Lakes, to Blue Mountain village; carry nine 
miles from Blue Mountain Village to Deerland Lodge 
on Long Lake. Or by canoe or steamer through 
Raquette Lake to the foot of the lake; then carry 
one-half mile to Forked Lake; through Forked Lake 
by canoe to Raquette River; carry one and one-half 
miles down Raquette River. There are also two 
small carries in Raquette River; one around But- 
termilk Falls, and the other at the rapids—about 
one-quarter mile each—then into Long Lake. Con- 
tinue through Long Lake by canoe or steamer to 
the foot of Long Lake and down the Raquette 
River about seven miles; then a carry of oom two 
miles around Raquette Falls (charge $1.2 which 
covers transportation of canoe and mas by 
wagon); then by Raquette River again about seven 
miles to Stony Creek and into Spectacle Pond, 
thence a carry of about three-fourths mile to Upper 

Saranac Lake. Should Tupper Lake Village be the 
objective point, instead of turning into Stony Creek 
continue down the Raquette River to Raquette Pond, 
thence to Tupper Lake Village. 

For the trip to Saranac or Paul Smiths leave the 
Raquette River at Indian Carry (two miles, $1.25); 
to Rustic Lodge on Upper Saranac Lake. From 
this point there is a choice of two routes: Across 
the lower end of Upper Saranac Lake to Bartlett 
Carry (one-half mile, 50 cents); to Middle Saranac 
Lake; thence through the Lower Saranac Lake to 
the Algonquin; or if Saranac Lake Village is the 
destination, leave Lower Saranac Lake by its outlet, 
the Saranac River, and pass through Oseetah Lake 
and Lake Flower to the village. The trip from 
Middle Saranac Lake to Saranac Lake Village may 
also be made by steamer. Or, you can take canoe or 
steamer to Saranac Inn at the head of Saranac 
Lake; thence through Little Clear Pond, Grass Pond, 
Lake Clear, Upper St. Regis Lake, Spitfire Lake 
to Paul Smiths Hotel. There are short carries be- 
tween all of these bodies of water except the last 
three, which are connected. 


The islands in Lake George are, with a 
few exceptions, state lands and afford un- 
usually good camp sites. may be oc- 


They 
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cupicd by parties in tents at any time during 


the season. No permit is necessary. Along 
the shores cf Lake Champlain are favorite 


camping places, and this locality will be en- 
hanced in popularity during the current sea- 
the naval pageants and other inter- 
features of the tercentenary celebra- 
tion of the discovery of the lake by Sam- 
uel de Champ!ain, July 3, 1609, which will 
be held at various historic points in the 
Champlain Valley. The wooded shores of 
Indian Lake, eighteen miles by stage on the 
Delaware & Hudson from North Creek sta- 
tion by stage are very popular with camping 
parties who wish to get into the Adiron- 
There are 115 miles of shore and 
a large number of good sites near the wa- 
ter. Chazy Lake and the Chateaugay Lakes, 
Lyon Mountain station, are among the best 
camping places in the Adirondacks. The 
unbroken wilderness extending westward as- 


son DY 


esting 


dacks. 


sures unfailing sport with rod and gun. 
There is excellent trout, bass and_ pick- 
erel fishing in all these localities. An excel- 


lent train service to Montreal the year round 
makes this a desirable route to all Canadian 
points; and during the tourist season stop- 
overs granted on all through tickets, 
permitting a comparison of New York re- 
sorts with those in the provinces. “A Sum- 
Paradise,” the 300-page illustrated de- 
scriptive guide, published by the Delaware 
& Hudson Company, gives detailed informa- 
tion about the northern summer resorts, and 
costs only six cents postage. Address A. A. 
Heard, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 

Skirting the southern border of the Cats- 
kill Mountains, the Ulster & Delaware Rail- 
road, at Phoenicia throws a branch line into 
the very heart of the hills, following Stony 
Clove Creek upward from its junction with 
the Esopus. 30th of these streams are 
noted trout waters and there are many 
others whose primal springs are found amid 
he interlocking ravines of the Catskills. 
‘rom Kingston Point on the Hudson River 
to Oneonta on the Susquehanna, 108 miles, 
the U. & D. main line leads the summer 
tourist through as romantic scenery as the 
state can show; mountains and valleys and 
sparkling streams, farms and orchards, an 
occasional lovely little town, but everywhere 
the fresh brightness of forest and green- 
sward. No region can be more attractive to 
campers who for any reason do not care to 
sojourn far from the city. Furthermore, 
were they willing to cross the continent they 
could not find conditions more ideal for 
camping. The Catskills can supply in satis- 
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mer 
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fying measure wildness of surroundings, soli- 
scenery, 


tude, beautiful air and water as 
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pure as the world affords, and the sort of 
trout fishing that many anglers would travel 
thousands of miles to find. Booklets describ- 
ing this section may be had by writing E. 
Coykendall, general superintendent, Ulster & 
Delaware Railroad, Kingston, N. Y. 


Maine Camping and Canoeing 


In that New Eng'and 
ered by Maine’s wonderful forest region one 
may enjoy the delights of camping and 
canoeing in the heart of a district populated 
by.a million peop!e, or in the center of a 
silent wilderness where the feet of white 
men have trod. For camping, with 
lake and river fishing as an incident, but dis- 
associated from hunting, the State of New 
Hampshire offers opportunities that few 
other sections of America possess. In Lake 
Winnipesaukee, for instance, the rest-seeker 
who prefers to enjoy his summer outing 
after the principle of the “simple life,” wiil 
find an absolutely “made-to-order” camping 
and canoeing resort. It is upon one of the 
numerous islands of this supremely lovely 
water sheet that the members of the famous 
Appalachian Mountain Club frequently make 
their camp, sleeping under canvas or per- 
haps the unveiled stars themselves. Hun- 
dreds of boys and girls from the cities also 
revel in the joys of camp life here, incidental- 
ly enjoying the unrivalled facilities for boat- 
ing, canoeing, fishing and bathing. Winnipe- 
saukee is only 100 miles or so from Boston, 
and is one of the most accessible of the New 
England vacation The adjacent 
Asquam Lakes, forming a sort of secondary 
Winnipesaukee, offer another splendid camp- 
ing territory, and are especially popular with 
juvenile vacationists. Both of these attrac- 
tive resorts are on the White Mountains 
Division of the Boston & Maine Road. The 
White Mountains themselves, and especially 
their picturesque foothills, also afford ideal 
camping facilities; and small tramping par- 
ties frequently explore the mountains en- 
tirely independent of hotels or boarding 
houses, making their camp wherever they 
happen to be at the appropriate time. Ex- 
President Roosevelt might find this sort of 
outdoor experience a trifle tame, but even 
he might have his slumbers disturbed by 
the snuffling of a big b!ack bear, were he 
“camping out” in the White Mountains. 

For likely camping spots in the “wilder- 
ness,” where fishing may be enjoyed in its 
most satisfactory form, the vacationist needs 
only to look up a map of Maine and select 
any of its lakes, big or litthke—Sebago, the 
‘ 3elgrade, Moosehead, Grand, 
Maranacook, Cobossecontee, 


section of covV- 


seldom 


resorts. 


Rangeleys, 
Chesuncook, 
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Chamberlain, Schoodic and so on. On the 
marge of any of these splendid water sheets, 
some of them with an altitude of more than 
1,000 feet, the seeker after rest and health 
will find everything he is looking for, in- 
cluding the exaltation of spirit that is in- 
separable from a sojourn in the Maine 
woods. 

With respect to summer canoe trips, pretty 
much the same rule applies to the rivers of 
New England as to the lakes in connection 
with camping. With but comparatively few 
carries, one may explore such long and beau- 
tiful and historic streams as the Connecticut 
and the Merrimac, remaining practically all 
of the time in close communion with settle- 
ments or farm lands. The noted poet, John 
Boyle O'Reilly, once canoed the Merrimac 
from its mouth to its source near Lake Win- 
nipesaukee. Some of the storied Massachu- 
rivers, like the Charles, the Concord 
and the Nashua, also well repay a voyage 
of discovery by canoe. All the big Maine 
rivers offer canoeing possibilities that stretch 
into hundreds of miles of consecutive voyag- 
ing. Weeks may be spent in this form of 
enjoyment, making camp whenever the spirit 
moves, and fishing or shooting, according to 
season and circumstances. For shorter ca- 
noeing trips, Washington County, Maine, of- 
fers splendid opportunities. In the vicinity 
of Nicatous Lake alone a half-dozen such 
trips may be enjoyed, the visitor leaving the 
Maine Central Railroad somewhere between 
Oldtown and Vanceboro and taking team 
across country. A sample voyage is the so- 
called “Circle Trip,” leaving the: train at 
Princeton and following the west branch of 
the St. Croix River and going through Grand 
and half a dozen other well-known lakes 
and back to Princeton—a total course of 
about seventy-five miles, with only two hauls 
and two carries. Information regarding 
camping sites, distances, railroad rates, ca- 
noeing trips, addresses and charges of guides, 
rates of board at hotels and sporting camps, 
etc., in the New England territory, may be 
obtained by addressing the Passenger De- 
partment of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Soston. 

Maine is a wonderland for sportsmen. A 
primeval forest, larger by seven times than 
the famous Black Forest of Germany, covers 
nearly one-half (9,000,000 acres) of the area 
of the state. Hidden within these shaded 
wilds are over 1,500 lakes, covering one-fifth 
of the state with pure, pellucid waters, 
abounding in game fish of every kind. From 
these flow Maine’s rivers and 
streams, 5,151 of which have place upon the 
state Three of these 


setts 


sources 


rivers are fa- 


map. 
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mous—the Penobscot, Kennebec and Andros 
coggin— mighty streams, that have their 
sources high up on the elevated plateaus of 
Northern Maine, in such immense reservoirs 
as Moosehead Lake and the Rangeley Chain 
These giant reservoirs are harnessed, so to 
speak, by man. Great dams hold back their 
flood, to be discharged by degrees, through 
gates, when parched seasons sap the streams, 
so that there is always water in the vast net 
work of rivers which link the lakes of Maine 
—live water, too. 

There are difficult canoeing trips about this 
greatest of Maine Lakes; trips that try the 
mettle of a man. One gets more of the wil 
derness in that self-reliant dash down thx 
west branch of the Penobscot (about 125 
miles, from Northeast Carry, Moosehead, to 
Norcross-by-Katahdin) than in any other of 
the numerous canoe trips that Maine affords. 
To find a Pullman sleeping-car ready to re 
ceive one at Norcross after such a trip, seems 
odd and inconsistent. There are other ca 
noe trips, a score of them, in the Moose- 


head region. Write for details to the 
general passenger agent of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad, at Portland, Maine; and if 
you want a proper map of the Moosehead 


country, showing lakes, streams, highways, 
buckboard roads, trails, public camps, etc., 
send him 15 cents in coin or stamps. 

The canoe trips in the Rangeley and Dead 
River regions are not so strenuous as those 
of the Moosehead country; perhaps because 
there is but one Penobscot River. True, there 
is plenty of space in which to exercise one’s 
woodcraft—but after all, it’s different. There 
are so many sporting camps in the Rangeleys, 
both public and private, that one is never far 
from table-linen and a mattress. But therein 
lies the great charm of camping and canoeing 
in Maine; one may find every degree of that 
sort of pleasure which appeals to one’s fancy. 
Guides and canoes are always to be engaged 
at any of the points frequented by sportsmen. 
Prices are not prohibitive and one is sure of 


attention from sober 


careful experienced, 


men. 


Across in Canada 


Just north of the goth parallel, and neigh- 
boring Roosevelt’s 1,000,coo-acre forest re- 
serve, there is a territory affording many ex- 
cellent canoe fishing trips. The Canadian 
Northern Railway serves the entire territory, 
and C. W. Cooper, passenger agent at Winni- 
peg, is always gladly at the service of inquir- 
ers. A good three-weeks’ trip is from Fort 
Frances along the boundary waters to Arrow 
Lake. You put in at Fort Frances, and fol- 
low the boundary line from that point east, 
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on through Lac la Croix, Iron Lake, Crooked 
Lake, Basswood Lake, Knife Lake, Saganaga 
Lake, Gunflint Lake (trading post and sup- 
ply point), North Lake, South Lake to Arrow 
Lake, striking the railway at Sandstone sta- 
tic m the Duluth section. The fishing is 
good all the way. The waters are unspoiled, 
and from Fort Frances through to Arrow 
Lake there is an abundance of pickerel and 
pike In Arrow Lake there is some fine 
speckled trout fishing, and the Arrow River, 
which runs out of the lake at its most east- 


erly point, is well worth a day or two. There 
are no big pertages; the average carry on 
the entire route is about 150 yards. Guides 
and outfits can be had at Fort Frances. 

\nother good trip is around Hunters’ Is- 
land. The journey takes about sixteen days. 
You follow the same route as above, up to 
Saganaga Lake, then strike northwest through 
Saganagons Lake, Kahnipiminanikok Lake, 
down Sturgeon Lake, and back into Lac la 
Croix, through Namakan Lake to Fort 
Frances. There is an abundance of oppor- 
tunitics for photographing big game. It is on 
record that last summer a voyageur over the 
canoe route first described saw ten moose in 
one day, and never a day passed without sev- 
eral opportunities for taking excellent pic- 
tures. 


every sportsmen’s magazine comes re- 
the hunting, fishing and canoeing 
trips made by its subscribers, and thus it 


ports ot 
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Temagami region in Ontario for several 
years has attracted an enormous number of 


campers and canoeists. ‘The great governr- 
ment forest reserve—an enduring monu- 
ment io legislative wisdom—is and will al- 


ways be a wilderness, forest lands interlaced 
with a network of lakes and streams. In its 
center lies Lake Temagami, its broad arms 
stretching in all directions, its shores fringed 
with primeval forests and its broad bosom 
dotted with over thirteen hundred is!ands—a 
fit starting point for canoe trips, which may 
extend to near or distant points, even to Hud- 
son’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean. Northward 
the extent of the continent invites explora- 
tion; the of America’s greatest 
game and fish country are open to the sports- 
man. There are resort hotels and camps for 
visitors who dislike “roughing it,” but in the 
warm summer months it is preferable to see 
all that one’s time permits, making trips to 
Lakes Ko-ko-ko, Obabika, Evelyn, Annima- 
Nipissing, or seeking others of the thousands 
of smaller lakes hidden in the forest, many 
of them nameless and unmapped. Guides are 
obtainable at the outfitting points, and will 
provide tents, canoes and necessary equip- 
ment. The temptation is to give much space 
to a description of the attractions of this 
wonderful region, but there is no actual need 
to we" illustrated descriptive litera- 
ture may be had by all who are interested 
if they will address a request to G. T. Bell, 


resources 


do so, 
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tributary to the Canadian Northern Ontario 
Railway offers an amplitude of opportunities 
for the camper. Where the railway crosses 
the Maganetawan, Joe Simpson has a camp 
and hotel, which will accommodate fifty 
sportsmen. The Maganetawan, in its lower 
reaches (just where the railway crosses it), 
is considered the best black bass river. The 
French, Pickerel, and Still are all mighty 
fine rivers for mascalonge, pickerel, and bass. 
Nearly any station on the line north of Parry 
Sound is a good place to go in at if a man 
wants a good camping country, ribboned with 
paddleways and “full of fish.” CC. Price 
Green, Passenger Agent, Canadian Northern 
Ontario Railway, Toronto, will answer all 
inquiries. The Quebec and Lake St. John 
and the Canadian Northern Quebec serve the 
finest sporting territories in eastern North 
America. There, a man can get any amount 
of ouananiche, pickerel, trout, and almost any 
other kind of game fish. The La Tuque pre- 
serve is well worth a four weeks’ stay. All 
inquiries addressed to Guy Tombs, General 
Passenger Agent, Canadian Northern Quebec 
Railway, Montreal, will be gladly answered. 

It is difficult to make a choice of the many 
ideal camping localities along the lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, but taking into 
consideration the fact that most camping hol- 
iday seekers demand good fishing in addition 
the following can be recommended: In Ot- 
ter Township, about twenty miles from Thes- 
salon station, on the “Soo” branch of the 
C. P. R., lies a chain of lakes only recently 
discovered, where the trout are as yet unso- 
phisticated. Here dwells W. G. MacDonald 
(post-office address Dunn’s Valley, Ont.), 
who is prepared to lodge and board a limited 
number of people. If visitors will take tents 
and camping outfit with them, he will board 
any number. At Kipawa, in the Province 
of Quebec, provisions and outfitting can be 
obtained for a camp outing on the marvel- 
ous lake of the same name, whose shores, 
when the area of the lake is taken into con- 
sideration, have a record for length. The 
countless capes and islands provide ideal 
camping sites. Another starting point whence 
one may go in any direction with a certainty 
of success is Maniwaki, the terminus of a 
branch line leading from Ottawa. 

From Bisco there offers a journey through 
the Mississauga forest reserve that must be 
taken to be appreciated. Provisions and 
guides can be obtained from Booth & Shan- 
non, outfitters at Bisco, Ont. Application 
must be made for guides as early as possible, 
as the best men are always engaged well in 
advance. The Mississauga River runs for 250 
miles through unbroken forest—the home of 
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caribou, moose, deer, bear, trout and bass—a 
beautiful river with just enough of quick 
water to make the trip interesting. Aubrey 
Falls, 160 feet high, is one of the sights of 
this river. You come out eventually at Day- 
ton on Thessalon station on the “Soo” 
branch. The time necessary is from two to 
three weeks, which could be extended with 
profit and pleasure in exploring tributary 
streams. 

A trip that will be much made this year, 
and which offers unique attractions, also 
starts from Bisco, penetrating the now fa 
mous silver belt of Ontario, where the pos 
session of a miner’s license and a lucky stroke 
of the pick may make your fortune. Arrange- 
ments will be made during the summer to 
have teams on the portages and launches on 
the bigger lakes, which will insure uninter- 
rupted progress during rough weather. The 
route lies northwards from Bisco through 
Minnissinaque Lake up to Metagama Lake. 
At Fort Metagama, a Hudson’s Bay Post, the 
route turns to the east; thence through Sin- 
clair Lake, Grassy River, Hawk and Pigeon 
Lakes to a final portage which leads to the 
shores of Lake Obushkong, which is really a 
widening of the Montreal River—and a few 
miles south lies GowGanda, the most marvel- 
cus mining camp of the present day. The re- 
turn journey is either by the same route or by 
the Montreal River into Lake Temiskaming, 
the railway is again reached. The whole 
journey can be done in a fortnight, if advan- 
tage be taken of the teams and launches on 
going in, but probably prospecting will be 
more enticing than hurrying. 

Nipigon is a name associated in the minds 
of most people with large trout; but were 
there no trout, the river is one which would 
demand attention. It is doubtful whether 
there is a trip of such length that contains 
as great a number of visual treats as from 
Nipigon station to the source of the river 
at Nipigon Lake, a tou short forty miles. But 
the trip could be extended indefinitely on the 
island-studded lake, which is a gem, into 
which pour numerous streams and_ brooks 
noted for their trout. 

New Brunswick is easily accessible to all 
sportsmen of the New England States, but 
yet is not so thoroughly known as it de- 
serves to be. Fredericton, the capital of the 
province, is a splendid center from which to 
start upon canoeing and camping trips. A 
trip that is popular because it gives the 
maximum of sport and is easy for either men 
or women, is down Cain’s River. A drive 


of a few miles puts the tourist on this famous 
trout stream, which is controlled by two thor- 
oughly reliable guides, W. 


H. Allen and Ar- 














thur Pringle, the former residing at Peniac, 
and the latter at Green Hill, N. B. These 
men have all the equipment of canoes, tents 
and fittings to make the journey down the 
river in comfort. Four or five days’ easy pad- 
dling, with good camping grounds each night 
and good fishing all the time, brings the party 
to a railway returning to Fredericton; or if a 
longer outing is desired, the trip can be con- 
tinued down the Miramichi River to New- 
castle or Chatham. -In Cain’s River trout 
weighing four, five and six pounds are fre- 
quently caught. Charges range about $4.00 
per day for each man and canoe, outfit and 
fishing rights, sportsmen to furnish food in 
the raw state, which costs about 50 cents a 
day for each individual. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway and its Bos- 
ton connections, the Boston & Maine, and 
Maine Central Railways, will place a traveler 
in one day in the center of one of the finest 
camping, canoeing, fishing and hunting sec- 
tions of New Brunswick, on the headwaters 
of the St. John River. With Woodstock, An- 
dover or Grand Falls as a center from which 
to take guides, the sportsman can go in a 
dozen different directions to rivers that are 
famous for their canoeing, and that will af- 
ford rare sport to the fisherman. The To- 
bique River, Green River, Fish River and 
other famous fishing streams, as well as lakes 
innumerable, are in this section. If it is de- 
sired the canoeist can spend from a week to 
three weeks far from the habitations of 
nan, crossing the country to the north shore 
and catching more fish than he will know 
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what to do with. George S. Armstrong, 
Perth; Charles Cremins, Fredericton, and 
Adam Moore, Scott Mills, are guides who 
can be relied on for their knowledge of this 
section. The Bonny River section in New 
Brunswick is a favorite resort of both fisher- 
men and hunters as well as campers and ca- 
noeists. T. A. Sullivan, himself one of the 
keenest sportsmen in the province, controls a 
comfortable hotel at Bonny River station, on 
the New Brunswick Southern Railway, easily 
and quickly reached from Boston, and also 
controls fishing lodges on Red Rock and Mc- 
Dougall Lakes, both fine fishing districts, 
while the sportsman who seeks a wilder life 
can secure excellent guides and go to lakes 
seldom visited and full of fish. The coun- 
try is one of great scenic beauty, and the vis- 
itor in either the fishing or shooting season 
is sure of success. Rates are $1.50 per day at 
hotel or camps; service of guide with boat 
and canoe, including guide’s board, $2.50 per 
day. Another available region for canoeing 
and camping is on the Magaguadavic River 
and connecting lakes and streams, the route 
covering over 100 miles; short portage; all 
supplies furnished. 

On the north shore of New Brunswick 
there are rivers and lakes innumerable, all 
famous for trout, and some are known as the 
finest salmon waters in the world. While 
many of the salmon fishing privileges are con- 
trolled, it is still possible to secure fishing 
rights in desirable sections at rates that are 
remarkably cheap. There is no control over 
the trout fishing in this region, and even the 
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inexperienced angler cannot fail of success. 
John Connell and R. H. Armstrong at Chat- 
ham, H. Bishop and Peter Prisk at Bathurst, 
Charles Grey, Campbellton, and H. Mander- 
ville, Derby, are some of the best-known and 
most reliable guides in the district, and can 
give their patrons fishing trips they will al- 
ways remember. Sea trout of large size are 
to be caught in season in all of these north 
shore rivers. The whole section is an ideal 
one for the camper and canoeist, who can get 
into forest wildernesses or live near habita- 
tions just as his fancy decides. 

The writer would not advise anyone who is 
much annoyed by flies, black flies and mos- 
quitoes to go far into the forests of eastern 
Canada during the months of June and July, 
with the idea of camping out in open tents. 
The salmon anglers who fish the larger 
streams, such as the Cascapedia, Matapedia, 
Restigouche, Nepisiguit and Miramichi, all 
have comfortable lodges, the windows and 
doors screened, erected at convenient points 
on the different rivers, which are themselves 
broad and easily navigable for canoes. To 
go up the smaller streams or on the lakes, 
where the forests grow down to the shore, 
and camp in open tents, is altogether another 
matter, as they who have tried it know. To 
those who wish to take things easy and com- 
fortably I would advise securing board at 
some farmhouse or hotel, in one of the coun- 
try villages near which they will find excel- 
lent brook or lake fishing morning and even- 
ing. For this class of fishing there can be 
recommended the country east of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, near Musguodobit, Sheet Har- 
bor, Country Harbor, Antigonish, etc. Some 
of the best sea and brook trout fishing in 
Canada, with the chance of getting an occa- 
sional salmon, will be found there. There 
are several splendid trout streams in Cape 
Breton also, among which might be recom- 
mended the Mira, about thirty miles long and 
in which trout as large as five pounds are 
sometimes taken; the Middle River near Bad- 
deck, and the Denys. Both the latter are 
what might be called June brooks and noted 
for their brook trout fishing. The Margaree, 
in which salmon are also taken, is by far the 
best stream in Cape Breton, and the fishing is 
good from the fifteenth of June to the end 
of the season. 

Another country well worthy of visiting is 
on the Intercolonial Railway, which runs be- 
tween Chatham and Boiestown. At several 
of the villages along this line, such as Black- 
ville, Blissville, Doaktown, Taymouth, etc., 
splendid fishing will be found. Cain’s River, 
approached from Blackville via Newcastle, is 
one of the best sea trout streams in the 
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province. Farther north Jacquet River and 
Charlo stations might be visited on the main 
line of the Intercolonial. Along the same 
railway from Campbellton to Levis there are 
hundreds of places where the angler can ob- 
tain board at comfortable village houses and 
enjoy trout fishing; and all along the shores 
of the great peninsula of Gaspe, from Dal- 
housie to Gaspe itself, there are places, such 
as Nouvelle, Maria, Newport, Paspebiac and 
Perce, where the scenery is charming, the air 
delightful and first-class fishing may be en- 
joyed. Later in the season, when it is safe 
to go into the woods without the danger of 
being eaten up by flies, dozens of. magnificent 
trips by canoe—up one stream, down another, 
and through connecting chains of lakes, such 
as appear at the heads of the Nepisiguit and 
Tobique Rivers in northern New Brunswick, 
and in the sptendidly watered country of the 
northern tributaries of the great Miramichi— 
may be mapped out. There are hundreds of 
lakes in the northern part of New Brunswick 
on which an artificial fly has never been 
thrown and which are simply alive with trout 
of good size. These can be easily reached by 
canoe and portage; and if any of the readers 
of Firetp AND StrEAM wish for information 
about them, it is easy to obtain it by writing 
John M. Lyons, Intercolonial Railway, Monc- 
ton, N. B. 

With its increasing popularity as a vaca- 
tion resort, the province of Nova Scotia is 
achieving considerable note as a country 
where the camper and canoeist can find his 
heart’s desire. Although its lakes are not as 
large, nor its rivers as long as those of Maine 
and New Brunswick, the Land of Evangeline 
nevertheless is an ideal place for each of these 
forms of recreation. Taking a steamer of 
the Dominion Atlantic Line from Boston for 
Yarmouth, any afternoon except Saturday, 
the tourist on camping or canoeing vacation 
bent may reach his destination within twenty 
to thirty hours. In Yarmouth County itself, 
with its more than 300 lakes and ponds, there 
is a wide choice of location for the prospec 
tive camper, with no trouble at all in the mat- 
ter of securing canoes and guides. Kempt- 
ville, in the Tusket River country, is a favor- 
ite center here. . J. H. Seban is a well-recom- 
mended guide; and at East Kemptville, A. L. 
Bower, R. H. Bower, Heman Crowell, Ezra 
Gray and Judson Gray are reliable guides 
They either have good camps or will furnish 
tenting outfits. Joe Pictou at Quinan, and Sam 
Labrador at Hectanooga, are well-known 
Micmac Indian guides. South Milford, in 
Annapolis County, is another favorite start 
ing point for canoeists, as from here the fa 
mous Liverpool Lakes and river country may 
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be explored. South Milford is twelve miles 
from Annapolis Royal, on the Dominion At- 
lantic Railway, and reached by stage. A. D. 
Thomas, a member of the Milford-Maitland 
Guides’ Association, conducts the local hotel 
and will furnish guides, supplies and informa- 
tion. The charge for guides is $2.50 to $3.00 
a day, including keep, canoe, tent and kit. 
For canoeing and camping in the more open 
country of Nova Scotia, the Annapolis River 
is to be recommended. Middleton, on the 
railway, makes an excellent headquarters, and 
information as to guides, trout and salmon 
fishing opportunities, etc., may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Middleton Board 
of Trade. General information regarding 
summer outings in Nova Scotia will be fur- 
nished, on application, by J. F. Masters, N. E. 
Agent, 228 Washington street, Boston. 

The country tributary to the Halifax & 
South Western Railway, which connects at 
Yarmouth with Boston steamers, is ideal for 
the camper-fisherman-canoeist. From Cale- 
donia station there is easy access to 750 
square miles of the finest lake system in east- 
ern North America—the Rossignol section. 
There are over 130 lakes, rivers and ponds in 
this district. One or two excellent camping 
clubs have been established, chief of which 
are Kejimikujik Park and the Tomanycove 
Camp. Visiting sportsmen are always wel- 
come, but arrangements should be made be- 
forehand. For information, write to P. 
Mooney, General Passenger Agent, Halifax 
& South Western Railway, Halifax. 

A glance at the map of Newfoundland will 
show that over one-third of its surface con- 
sists of lakes and rivers. The rivers run into 
the great bays, and consequently every season 
salmon and sea trout enter them in myriads 
on their way to the headwaters, where they 
spawn. This makes the island one of the 
very best fishing resorts in the world. The 





‘fishing is absolutely free from all restrictions, 


there being no preserved waters, or no vod 
tax, and American anglers are as free to fish 
in any water on the island as the governor 
himself. The fishing season is from June to 
September, and during these months the cli- 
mate is glorious. A ticket from New York 
to Port aux Basques, the point of entry, costs 
$25.45; a round-trip ticket may be had for 
$47.95. Tickets from other points cost in pro- 
portion as they are nearer or farther than 
New York. 

There are four very attractive trips to the 
island, any of which the prospective visitor 
may elect to take. By the first route one may 
commence at Grand Bay Brook, Port aux 
Basques, and visit the Codroys, Harry’s 
Brook, Grand River, the Humber, or a dozen 
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other famous salmon and sea trout streams. 
The second is a trip by rail to Lewisport; 
thence around Notre Dame Bay by the steam- 
ship Clyde, enjoying beautiful and ever- 
changing scenery and some of the best fish- 
ing in the island. Again, you can take the 
steamship Glencoe along the south coast. The 
scenery here is grand, and in nearly every 
bay the fishing is excellent. In some places, 
such as La Poile, Little River and Couteau, 
the fishing is unexcelled. In Little River, 
Bay Despoir, two years ago, one angler land- 
ed something over 300 salmon for his own 
rod. The fourth trip is by the Home down 
the straits of Belle Isle, calling at Bonne 
Bay and other points. The grandest scenery 
in the island is on this route, and some of 
the very best fishing is to be had at Bonne 
3ay and other places farther north. 

For anyone who prefers the woods, the 
first-mentioned trip is prefetable, and by this 
route one can get into the interior of the 
island. The other trips give more variety, 
and to take one of the well-fitted, well-kept 
little coastal steamers, is like a trip on your 
own steam yacht, except that it is very much 
cheaper. To sit on deck a fine day and smoke 
one’s pipe and watch the ever-changing scen- 
ery, is the ideal way to pass a summer day. 
But the visitor who thinks he has exhausted 
the resources of this wonderful island by 
taking any or all of these trips is very much 
mistaken. There are hundreds of lakes and 
rivers in the interior of the island whose sur- 
faces have never been ruffled by an artificial 
fly. In fact, Newfoundland can be strongly 
recommended as a place where the accounts 
of the fishing are not exaggerated, and where 
there is fish for ali. 

Prospective visitors needing reliable infor- 
mation should write the Department of Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, St. John’s, or W. D. Reid, 
or J. W. N. Johnstone, St. John’s. These lat- 
ter gentlemen will not only give you reliable 
information, but they will also arrange for 
guides and suggest routes, trips, etc., giving 
you all needful assistance. 

There is splendid salmon and trout fishing 
near St. John’s, the capital of the island, 
where the Red Cross Line steamers land, 
sailing every Saturday from New York. One 
of the best-known fishing stations is a place 
called Salmonear, about thirty miles from St. 
John’s, where the Salmonear River affords 
excellent small salmon fishing, commencing in 
July. It is the custom to start in at the 
pools on the river and work the way down 
to Murphy and Pincent Falls, about two 
miles below. There are two or three per- 
manent camps on the stream, which may be 
availed of by the angler. All around St. 
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John’s are numerous trout ponds and streams 
where any fisherman of ordinary skill can 
easily fill his basket. At Placentia, five hours’ 
distant by rail, there is excellent sea trout 
fishing in July and August. The streams 
around Manuels, Kellygroves and Holyrood 
are only a short run on the railroad from St. 
John’s, and there is good sea fishing to be 
had in Conception Bay and outside St. John’s 
harbor, though when outside everything de- 
pends upon the weather, as you are on the 
broad Atlantic. 


The Northwest 

Bemidji, Minn., is the center of a large area 
of fine hunting and fishing country. In northern 
Hubbard County and southern Beltrami 
County are located a large number of smail 
lakes, many of which contain black bass and 
inascalonge in large numbers. The Missis- 
sippi River for 106 miles westward from Be- 
midji, toward Lake Itasca, affords splendid 
opportunities for small boating parties, the 
shallow launches navigating it for upwards of 
forty miles; while east, toward Cass Lake, 
is a canoe or rowboat run of thirty miles, the 
river running over rock, gravel and sandy 
bottoms. Of fish there are bass, pike, pick- 
erel, trout. The lakes are numerous, clear 
and forest-girt. 

The principal lakes are Schoolcraft, distant 
two miles; Marquette, two and one-half 
miles; Plantaganet, three and one-half miles ; 
Irving and Bemidji, at the town. Guides, liv- 
ery, boats, bait, etc., can all be had at the 
town at reasonable rates. The country is 
thickly wooded with pine and hardwood tim- 
ber. Near Cass Lake Station, Minn., are 
Pike Bay and Cass Lake, both large bodies 
of water. About a mile out in Cass Lake is 
a large island, and this island contains an- 
other lake of good size, in which bass are 
plentiful. Cass Lake is one of the most at- 
tractive summer resorts in the Northwest, 
and yearly receives much attention from tour- 
ists and campers. Guides are not necessary. 
Yachts, naphtha launches and rowboats can 
be had at reasonable rates. 

The above-mentioned points are on the 
Great Northern Railroad, as is also Dorset, 
another splendid fishing resort and the nat- 
ural home of the mascalonge. There are cer- 
tain lakes in this vicinity in which it is 
claimed no other fish can be found, but there 
are numerous other lakes in which are found 
an abundance of black bass, pickerel, crappie, 
etc. A. G. Irwin, Dorset, Hubbard County, 
Minn., has established a resort for tourists 
and sportsmen which he calls “Camp Recrea- 
tion.” His rates are $2.00 per day or $12.00 


per week, which includes boat; J. A. McMa- 
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hon & Sons run the Man Trap Lake Camp, 
an excellent resort; $2.00 per day; Fisher- 
man’s Lodge, A. G. Wambold, proprietor, 
$2.00 per day. C. L. Thomas, the proprietor 
of Pine Cone Camp, maintains an excellent 
resort three and one-half miles from Dorset 
station, rate $2.00 per day. 

Lake Itasca, the source of the Missis- 
sippi, can be reached via Park Rapids and is 
accessible from Solway, Bemidji, or other 
stations on the Fosston or Park Rapids 
branches. Good wagon roads lead to the 
numerous lakes and resorts of this famous 
region. ‘The country is alternated with lakes, 
rivers, woodland and prairies, and thanks to 
the Creator’s primitive arrangement, much of 
it will remain wild for some time to come. 
The Walker district embraces the famous 
Leech Lake country, Lake May and a chain 
of lakes extending nine miles south. Walker 
is picturesquely situated on the south arm of 
Leech Lake and on the north shore of Lake 
May. The chief attraction for visitors is the 
fishing. Leech Lake, with its tributaries, fair- 
ly swarms with mascalonge, bass and pike. 
It is not an uncommon thing for an experi- 
enced fisherman to land fifty wall-eyed pike, 
or as many Oswego bass, in one day. Boats, 
bait and fishing tackle are to be had at any 
time at reasonable prices. 

The primeval wilderness persists in its 
claim upon Leech Lake and its surround- 
ings, and as it is located within the Leech 
Lake Indian Reservation, the vandal hand of 
the white man has been denied full license 
in despoiling the beauties of Nature. There 
could hardly be found a more attractive re- 
gion for camping, especially since the lake can 
be so readily reached over the Northern Pa- 
cific and its connecting line from Brainerd. 
The altitude is 1,300 feet and the summer 
climate is unsurpassed. Of the lake itself it 
is only necessary to say that it possesses a 
shore line of more than 500 miles, though 
its extreme length and breadth measure but 
forty! and seventeen miles, respectively. 
Plenty of room for exploration, and unlim- 
ited canoe-cruising possibilities in the con- 
necting streams. A wonderful country, this 
Lake Park region of Minnesota! Camping 
room, fish and game, beautiful scenery, health 
and happiness for the sportsmen of a conti- 
nent. And westward extends a thoroughfare 
to the Pacific Ocean, through what has been 
aptly called the “Wonderland of America.” 
Later in the season the prairie chicken ranges 
of North Dakota will call to the gunners, 
and the big game hunters will journey west 
ward in quest of elk, bear and mountain 
sheep; but this is the season of sightseeing, 
of camping, of fishing, and of the quiet en- 
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joyment of the year’s rest time. It is also 
the year of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Expo- 
sition, and of cheap excursion rates to the 
Pacific Coast; consequently it is probable that 
more of us than ever before can prove the 
pleasures of camping in Yellowstone Park, 
in the Kootenai Mountains or on the shores 
of Idaho’s beautiful lakes, or perhaps in the 
wonderful hunting-grounds of far northern 
Alaska. The Northern Pacific has long been 
a favorite road with sportsmen-tourists, be- 
cause it offers the widest possible variety 
of fishing and hunting. Inform yourself 
upon the attractions offered, thorough de- 
scriptive literature supplied by A. M. Cle- 
land, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

As the Adirondacks are to the sportsmen 
of New York City, so to the hunters, fish- 
ermen, canoeists and campers of Chicago, 
Milwaukee and other large cities of the Mid- 
dle West are the woods of Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, and more especially of 
the last-named state. The Wisconsin forests 
are so vast in their scope, in many places 
so little changed from their primeval wild- 
ness, and everywhere so attractive by reason 
of their numberless lakes and streams, that 
the charm of them catches one irresistibly 
upon his first visit—and never lets go. In 
this department last month, treating upon the 
trout waters of Wisconsin and adjoining 
states, prominence was given the Star Lake 
region, reached over the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, and also to the country around 
Minocqua, a little distance farther to the 
southward. Here the man who goes inte 
the woods more for the pleasure of outdoor 
life than in pursuance of designs upon the 
game and fish, will find a very close approxi- 
mation to an earthly paradise. The entire re- 
gion seems to have been intended by Nature 
as a summer residence for those who were 
born with a distaste for the cramped con- 
finement of city life. Morcover, there is so 
much of it! And if you are provided with a 
canoe, you will find waterways leading every- 
where, with possibly a short portage now and 
then to make you better appreciate the luxury 
of easier progress when once more afloat. 
But it is not necessary to journey so far to 
find the wilderness and all that the name im- 
plies, while if you are seeking only desirable 
camping grounds, with fishing and canoeing 
waters as concomitants, you need go no far- 
ther than Fox Lake—of the Grass-Nipper- 
sink-Pistakee chain, in Illinois, only fifty 
miles from Chicago, on the C., M. & St. P. 
Beyond this point you can choose your loca- 
tion almost haphazard, with an assurance of 
escaping disappointment. Burligton, Wis., 
located on Fox River, can be recommended. 
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Farther on, enumerated alphabetically and 
without regard to distance, are Amberg, 
Athelstane, Beaver, Boulder Juriction, Bus- 
well, Middle Inlet, Miscauno Island, Pembine, 
Tomahawk and Wausaukee. The list might 
be continued to cover an entire page—and we 
may add that it is continued over many 
pages in the “Summer Homes” booklet for 
1909, issued by the railroad above mentioned. 
Address F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, III. 

“Camping in Colorado” is the subject of a 
chapter in a booklet recently issued by the 
North Western Railroad’s Passenger Depart- 
ment, Chicago, which gives estimates as to 
the cost of camp equipage and a full list of 
Colorado camping places. The trout fishing 
and mountain scenery of this wonderful state 
are unexcelled. Its climate is particularly 
suited to camp life, and in a thousand dainty 
mountain parks the white tent of the camper 
glimmers in each summer’s sun. California is 
also a delightful camping-out state, and its 
attractions are daily set forth in the compre- 
hensive and interesting literature issued by 
the road mentioned. But perhaps the most 
attractive country reached by this line and 
its branches is found in the big game region 
of Wyoming, including what is known as the 
Jackson Hole country, which is largely cov- 
ered by the Yellowstone Forest Reserve. 
Here is the home of thousands of elk and 
great quantities of deer, bear and antelope, 
together with mountain sheep and other rarer 
game. Mr. D. C. Nowlin, the state game 
warden of Wyoming, has lately returned 
from the task of feeding more than 15,000 
elk in the Jackson Hole country. A heavy 
sleet crusted the snow so that the animals 
could not secure the sparse pasturage under 
it. The Wyoming legislature then made an 
appropriation to purchase hay, and Mr. Now- 
lin fed the splendid herds from sleighs, which 
in their hunger they followed like domestic 
cattle. The game warden estimates that he 
fed 15,000 elk, that 10,000 of the more vigor- 
ous of the herd remained on the winter 
range, and that he saved 3,000 of them from 
destruction at an expense of less than $1.00 
a head. 

But of the many thousands of sportsmen 
who travel each summer over the Chicago & 
North Western route only a comparatively 
small proportion go as far west as the states 
mentioned. Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
more readily accessible; in fact, the excellent 
train service enables one to cover the dis- 
tance in a night’s run from Chicago. Re- 
membering that in one Minnesota county 
alone there are 1,800 lakes, and that a good 
map of the two states will show almost 
everywhere a startling comparison of water 
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and forest areas, little remains to be said in 
relation to the opportunities for camping and 
canoeing. Whatever you may desire in the 
way of a summer vacation, you can enjoy it 
here. The resort hotel of luxurious appoint- 
ments awaits your arrival, or you may pitch 
your tent in a wilderness so remote from the 
haunts of men that the summer can pass and 
bring no disquieting vision of the summer 
girl or her lawful prey. Close your eyes and 
picture to yourself the ideal camp, shut in by 
towering evergreen and hardwood forests, the 
wild creatures of the woods your only neigh- 
bors, the most discordant sounds to disturb 
your rest only the murmuring of a brook or 
the whispered welcome of the foliage to the 
night winds. Verily, it is good to be in the 
woods ! 


In the West 


There are several chasms in the West 
which are called grand cafions, but the name 
properly belongs to only one such place, the 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado River, in Ari- 
zona. This mighty cleft in earth’s crust is 
more than a mile deep, is many miles wide, 
hundreds of miles long and painted like a 
sunset. Thousands of persons visit it yearly, 
but too small a number remain long enough 
to thoroughly enjoy its scenic wonders. To 
rightly see El Cafion Grande, as the Span- 
iards called it, one ought to stay several 
weeks and camp out. The magnificent Co- 
conino Forest on the rim, with its roads and 
trails, offers innumerable ideal places where 
one can camp in comfort and safety. At that 
time of the year, and in that altitude, a mile 
and a half above sea level, the days are not 
too warm, while the nights are cool enough 
to invite profound slumber; but the chief 
charm of camping out here is experienced in 
the heart of the cafion, which may be reached 
by several safe trails. Once you are down 
below, with guide and outfit, you may wan- 
der at will along the plateau, making little 
excursions into side cafions and occasionally 
dropping down to the river’s brink. In these 
abysmal depths it isn’t morning until after 
nine o’clock, and twilight sets in before five. 
After thoroughly exploring the south rim, 
along the Grandview, Bright Angel, Boucher 
and Bass trails, you should then cross the 
river and go up to the north rim. At pres- 
ent there are only two trails up the north 
wall, one up Bright Angel Creek, the other 
up Shinumo Creek. The north side of the 
cafion is a great plateau, heavily timbered, 
well watered, thickly grassed and abounding 
with wild game of all kinds. Another inter- 


esting trip is from El Tovar, fifty miles 
southwest to the Supai Indian village, in Cat- 
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Grand 
This trip requires about two days 


aract Cafion, a 
Cajion. 
each way. The Supais live nearly a mile 
down in the earth, close to a series of water- 
falls, as beautiful as those in Yosemite. 

The Grand Cajfion is in the northern part 
of Arizona and is reached by Santa Fé Rail- 
way trains, running direct to the rim, where 
there is a $250,000 hotel, “El Tovar,” man- 
aged by Fred Harvey. In connection with 
the hotel are large stables, where trail stock 
and guides may be secured at reasonable 
rates. For information write to J. Hubert 
Fleming, manager El Tovar livery, Grand 
Cafion, Arizona. 

For the information of anglers who may 
not be familiar with the laws of Colorado 
we will state that the open season for trout 
fishing begins June 1st, and closes November 
30th. It is unlawful for one person to catch 
more than twenty pounds of trout in one cal- 
endar day. Catching trout by snag hooks or 
“trot” lines, or having more than five hooks 
thereon, is contrary to the law. The taking 
of trout less than seven inches in length is 
not permitted. All of the best fishing grounds 
are best reached by rail from Denver. West 
of the continental divide on the Colorado 
Midland is the Frying-pan River, which 
abounds with rainbow and eastern trout. At 
Nast there is a rustic hotel with capacity 
for about fifty guests, and several cottages 
for light housekeeping. They rent for $12.00 
per week, supplies being obtained from the 
hotel landlord. Fishing in Frying-pan River. 
Good guide service. Norrie, four miles west 
of Nast, also has trout fishing. Nine miles 
west of Norrie, first-class accommodations 
may be secured at Mrs. H. A. Brown’s Bun- 
galow Hotel and one or two other stopping- 
places. Prices range from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
day. River trout fishing. At Thomasville 
there is Wood Lake, seven miles distant. The 
trout fishing is excellent and there are ac- 
commodations in the way of guides and ho- 
tels. All these points are on the Frying-pan 
River. 

Out of Denver over the Denver & Rio 
Grande, west, are many excellent fishing 
points along the Gunnison. [Iola has plenty 
of trout and excellent and reasonable accom- 
modations. At Gunnison there are Tomichi, 
Taylor, East and Gunnison Rivers and Ohio 
and Beaver Creek, twenty to twenty-five 
miles distant; at Altamont, superb camping 
sites on public domain, trout fishing and good 
accommodations; Lakeside has trout fishing 
in the Gunnison and Hanson Creek, with 
Lake San Christobal five miles distant. On 
the “Moffat Road,” fifty miles from Denver, 
is Lake Eldora, offering trout fishing, good 
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accommodations and guides. Frazer, a little 
farther west, is within easy access to the 
Frazer River. 

In Wyoming there is no closed season. 
Trout under six inches are protected, and 
more than twenty-five pounds of trout cannot 
be had in possession. The rod and line are 
the only lawful means for trout fishing. Sar- 
atoga is the nearest fishing point on the 
Union Pacific. From here roads radiate to 
Sage, Lake, Jap and Spring Creeks. Good 
accommodations and plenty of guides. Na- 
tive, speckled, brook and rainbow trout. At 
Dale Creek there is excellent native and 
brook trout fishing. The stream is small and 
clear of brush. Plenty of guides found at 
Laramie. Other good points are Laramie and 
Walcott. Starting from the latter point, forty 
or fifty miles up the Platte River, can be 
found the finest rainbow trout fishing in the 
world, and smalter creeks in the vicinity 
abound in brook trout. 

Some months ago this magazine published 
an illustrated article descriptive of the Cody 
Road leading into Yellowstone Park. It was 
naturally interesting, for it described a coun- 
try replete with interest. Those who have 
used this route are enthusiastic in its praise, 
and declare that in the sustained beauty and 
grandeur of its scenery it far excels the 
park itself. The route leads for the most 
part across the Shoshone National Forest and 
through the snow-capped mountains of the 
Absoraka Range, and for nearly the whole 
ninety miles the government has built and 
maintains at great expense a safe roadway. 
The trip can be made with the regular con- 
veyance or a camp wagon, or with a pack 
outfit. A popular trip over this road and 
through Yellowstone Park is with one of the 
camping parties gotten up by the Yellowstone 
Park Camping and Transportation Company 
(Aron Holm, proprietor), and Frost & Rich- 
ard, concerns making a specialty of outfitting 
and conducting such parties. Starting from 
Cody on the Burlington Route, the trip con- 
sumes from sixteen to eighteen days, through 
Shoshone Pass and along the north fork of 
the Shoshone River, over Sylvan Pass to 
Sylvan Lake, Yellowstone Lake and the va- 
rious attractions of the Park, and returning 
by Tower Falls, Mount Washburn and the 
Grand Cafion. The cost, including all ex- 
penses, is $4.00 per day. The trip, omitting 
the camping feature, may be made in three 
days each way. Another popular trip is from 
the railroad at Gardiner, touring the park 
ind returning by the Cody Road. Descrip 
tive circulars may be had by addressing the 
parties named at Cody, Wyoming. 

Bozeman, Mont., in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, is a most desirable out- 
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fitting point for a summer hunting and 
fishing trip. The climate is delightful and 
the scenery unsurpassed for grandeur. There 
are a number of camps in the Gallatin 
Cafion, where the comfort and enjoyment 
of tourists are provided for, and guides, 
saddle horses and pack outfits are obtain- 
able. There is an abundance of game and 
fish, and the sport to be had is in no re- 
spects tame or unenjoyab!le. The Gallatin 
Valley Commercial Club, at Bozeman, ad- 
vises us that it will supply detailed informa- 
tion in response to all inquiries concerning 
the hunting and fishing in that region. 


Southwestern Woods and Streams 


In several ways the bass fishing of the 
Southwestern States is a revelation to ang- 
lers whose experience has been altogethe: 
gained on the waters of the East and North. 
B'ack bass are conceded to run larger in 
size in the South, and especia!ly in the shal- 
low lakes and sluggish streams oi the low- 
lands they take the bait more readily. The 
large-mouth species of from five to seven 
pounds are not uncommon, and catches of 
from twenty-five to fifty big bass in a day 
are too common to arouse remark. So, too, 
the canoeing streams of the same states are 
practically unknown, whereas beyond ques- 
tion they offer devotees of the paddle oppor- 
tunities for trips that are unsurpassed in gen- 
eral interest by those that are now made an- 
nually by hundreds of parties. Such a trip 
is that from the headwaters of the White 
River or some of its larger tributaries in Ar- 
kansas, northward across the Missouri line 
and through that state for hundreds of miles, 
then southeasterly through the mountains of 
Arkansas to the lowlands, and on to its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi. The Ozark Moun- 
tain country, sparsely settled throughout, is 
a land rich in historical and legendary inter- 
est, in delightful scenery, and in game and 
fish. The climate is mild in winter and de- 
lightful in summer, and permits camping with 
perfect comfort at all seasons. South and 
east of the hill lands lie the flatwoods: region 
and the Mississippi bottoms, all forest-c!ad, 
crossed by streams large and small, and 
dotted with lakes and cypress swamps. Here 
are hunting and fishing grounds renowned 
since the first settlement of this region, the 
Sunk Lands of the St. Francis, the famed 
Current River, Little River and other fishing 
waters of equal note. A great deal of valu- 
able information about this region and its at- 
tractions to sportsmen will be found in 
“Feathers and Fins on the ’Frisco,” a book- 
let issued by the passenger department of the 
Frisco System, St. Louis, Mo. 











Championship of the Metropolitan Clubs 


By Ernest W. Reynolds 


UNNERS to the right, gunners to the 


left, gunners in front volleyed and 

thundered. No, that was not the bat- 
tle of Balaklava but the occasion of the 
shooting of the third individual and team 
championship of the Metropolitan Clubs, at 
clay targets, on the grounds of the Mont- 
clair Gun Club, at Upper Montclair, N. J., 
on Wednesday, April 7th. Singly, by twos, 
in groups, afoot, in automobiles and in horse- 
drawn vehicles of many descriptions the 
shooters began to arrive at the. grounds 
early, and, as the weather outlook was good, 
there was every indication of a_ record- 
breaking attendance. 

The conditions of the match called for 100 
targets per man, all from 16 yards, the high 
score man to be the winner of the Metro- 
politan Individual Championship honors and 
a handsome solid gold watch fob, the gift of 
Mr. Adrian R. Allan, vice-president of the 
club, who has presented the winner with 
the trophy for the past two years. Hand- 
some prizes were also offered by the club 
for the second and third high score men, 
and the conditions provided that in case five 
or more clubs were each represented by five 
or more men, there would be a prize for 
each of the men representing that club whose 
five highest scores top the list; this event 
being shot concurrently, each club had the 
privilege of representation by as many mem- 
bers as could be mustered. 

In order to facilitate the shooting of the 
match, the entrants were squadded as soon 


as the entries were recorded and the even- 
numbered squads shot their first round at 
No. 2 trap and then went to No. 4, while 
the odd-numbered squads began operations 
at No. 1 trap and then proceeded to No. 3. 
In the afternoon this order was reversed. 
This system has been used for years at the 
Grand American Handicap and other large 
tournaments, and comes as near giving sat- 
isfaction as any system yet devised, as it 
obviates a long wait after entering and 
makes all contestants shoot half of the event 
in the morning and half in the afternoon, 
and not practically go down the line without 
a break and oftentimes get the worst of the 
weather conditions. 

The first squads were called to the score 
at about 9:15 a.m. and from that time until 
6 o'clock in the evening, when the supple- 
mentary event had been concluded, with 
the exception of a recess of about a half- 
hour for luncheon, the sharp crack of the 
shotguns was almost continual, and several 
of the boys who are or have been connected 
with the military remarked that it reminded 
them of the old days of target practice at 
Creedmoor. 

Until about 11 o’clock the conditions were 
very good, there being an absence of sun- 
glare and the fleeting clouds tempered the 
eastern light so that it favored high scores 
and did not mitigate against the chances of 
those who had to wear glasses to protect 
weak eyes or correct defects of vision—the 
shooting being toward the east. Many were 
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the predictions during the earlier part of 
the morning that 96, 97, or even 98 would 
be the winning score; but shortly before 
noon a breeze sprang up which stiffened as 
the day wore on and which was very puffy 
and at times exceedingly strong. It made 
the targets describe all sorts of gyrations, 
and many a quickly ducking target, knocked 
down by the gusty wind, was overshot and 
caused considerable cussing and figuring. 
and two 47s were recorded by 
contestants in the first ten squads, and this 
seemed to strengthen the predictions, espe- 
cially 


Two {OS 
4 


since some of the stronger shooters 
had yet to step to the score. Some whose 
prowess was well known and who were ex- 
pected to enter had not yet appeared on the 
grounds. 

George K. Kouwenhoven, the winner in 
i908 and the runner-up to his club-mate, 
John Martin, in 1907, the year the event was 
lirst contested, headed squad 13, and though 
the number of the squad was foreboding to 
some it did not daunt “Kelly.” He went 
about the task of cleaning up in the first 
round in fine shape, and as it isa well-known 
fact that if he gets off well in a race he is a 
very hard man ‘to beat, many eyes were 
turned toward him as the probable winner. 
When he also broke his second string 
straight, it looked as if only a very improb- 
able slump on his part would prevent him 
from topping the list, as he was getting his 
targets in splendid time, centering the most 
of them, and shooting with an air of confi- 
dence that betokened success. 

When an adjournment for luncheon was 
called, a résumé of the scores at the end of 
the first 50 showed that Kouwenhoven, of 
the Bergen Beach Gun Club, Brooklyn, was 
in the lead with 50 straight, and that W. J. 


water, N. J.; F. B. Stephenson and H. M. 
Brigham, of the Crescent Athletic Club; and 
Dr. D. L. Culver, of the Montclair Gun 
Club, stood second high with 47 each. F. A. 
Hodgman, of the New York Athletic Club; 
W. A. Kennedy, of the Woodbine Gun Club; 
John H. Hendrickson, of the Bergen Beach 
Gun Club, and several others, had 46’s to 
their credit. The 50 straight of Kouwen- 
hoven somewhat took the wind out of the 
sails of some of the contestants, as he had 
been known to break 99 straight at two suc- 
cessive monthly shoots on the grounds of 
his home club, where full 50-yard targets are 
thrown; and the ducking targets would af- 
fect him less than it would others, as he 
gets his targets from three to five yards 
quicker than the average shooter. 

When shooting was resumed in the after- 
noon the wind was blowing strongly and in 
gusts, and the calculation and hopes of many 
of the participants went glimmering. Kou- 
wenhoven stepped to the score to shoot bis 
third string and broke his first four targets, 
but drew a screaming ducker for his fifth, and 
though he could have legitimately refused 
to shoot, tried for it and overshot; but 
immediately recovered his poise and ac- 
counted for all up to the seventeenth, which 
was a right-quartering target with acrobatic 
proclivities and was omitted. This left him 
well in the van, with 73 scored out of the 
first 75 shot at, but he could not afford to 
miss very many. Sortor, Day, Kennedy, 
Hodgman and one or two others were hold- 
ing up pretty well to the pace he was setting, 
and should he falter or show much weakness 
one or the other was ready, willing and de- 
termined to step into the breach. John Hen- 
drickson, who is usually a strong finisher 
and near the top no matter what the weather 


Sortor, of the North River Gun Club, Edge- conditions are, had dropped out of all calcu- 
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Won team honors as well as first individual trophy 
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making his total 91, with Day. 
No one from the 4th to the 
13th squad seemed to have even 
an outside chance of winning 
after they had shot their 3d 
strings; and when Kouwenhoven 
stepped to the line to shoot his 
last 25, there was a considerable 
gallery of competitors, news- 
paper men and spectators, the 
public seeming to show consid- 
erable interest in and knowledge 
of the intricacies and uncertain- 
ty of the game. It was apparent 
that George was somewhat nerv- 
ous and realized that his success 
or failure hinged upon his at- 
tainments in this round, and he 
squared away and snuffed out 
the first target; but when he 
missed the second one, through 








NORTH RIVER GUN CLUB’S TEAM 


Of Edgewater, N. J.; runners-up in team race 


lations as a possible winner, or even to finish 
in “place,” by dropping 5 out of his last 
string, making his grand total 88, he being 
in the No. 3 squad. Day, in the No. 4 squad, 
had bettered his 45 of the morning by only 
one target and did not look to be the possi- 
ble winner of premier honors. “Doc” Ken- 
nedy improved his position and chances very 
materially by going straight at the No. 1 
trap in his third round, but met his Water- 
loo at the No. 3 traps—at the extreme left— 
that set seeming to be the béte noir of many 
of the contestants, when he dropped to 20, 


the medium of what shooters 
generally term a “punk” load, it 
unnerved him somewhat and he 
dropped 2 more in a row, and it 
was freely whispered that he had “shot his 
bolt.” But he immediately recovered and 
snuffed them all out until the 23d target, 
which was dusted hard. He then broke his 
last 2 in fine time and made his grand 
total 94, a record any one could well be 
proud of on such a day. As it transpired, 
the last 2 targets “Kelly” broke were the 
margin he won by, as Sortor, who was in 
squad 17 and had to appear before traps 2 
and 4, could tie with 47 and win with 48 out 
of his last 50. However, dropping 2 in his 
3d round put him hors du combat, and 
when he dropped one, then an- 
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other and finally one more, mak- 
ing his grand total 92, Kouwen- 
hoven was proclaimed the win- 
ner, as it did not seem possible 
that any of the contestants who 
were entered in the later squads 
could tie or even approach the 
score of the leader. The writer 
has frequently noted that the 
winners of large shooting events 
are usually in the earlier squads 

red Hodgman, in squad 14, 
had his last 50 to shoot at over 
traps 1 and 3, and though he 
could tie the high score with 48 
and win with 49, it was almost 
beyond the powers of any man 
to accomplish that result over 
those traps in that gale of wind, 
the No. 3 trap being practically 





George K. Kouwenhoven, 1st; William J. Sortor, 2nd; W. A. unprotected from the force of 


Kennedy and C. T. Day, Jr., tied for 3rd 


the gale; and when Fred omit- 
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ted 6 out of his last 50 it made 
his total 90; good score as it 
was, it made him an also ran, 
though he could have the solace 
that he was one of the five ama- 
teurs in that large field to get 
into the charmed circle of 90 per 
cent men. This total duplicated 
his score in the event last year. 

\fter the scores were all to- 
taled and it was found for a cer- 
tainty that Kouwenhoven, vice- 
president of the Bergen Beach 
Gun Club, of Brooklyn, was the 
winner of the high individual 
honors for the second year in 
succession, and that William J. 
Sortor, of the North River Gun 
Club, stood second, a shoot-off 
for third honors between W. A. 
Kennedy and C. T. Day, Jr., was in order 
and they were called to the score. The con- 
ditions called for 25 targets in ties and after 
shooting a very well-timed race Kennedy was 
the victor over Day by the score of 22 to 17, 
the latter seeming to lose his nerve at the 
end of the shoot-off, when he saw that “Doc” 
was disinclined to excuse many of the clay 
saucers. The trophy to the winner is a very 
handsome, heavy and artistic 14-karat gold 
watch fob, and the second and third prizes 
were also 14-karat gold watch fobs 

Among the professionals, who shot along 
to demonstrate their goods and skill, Lester 
German, of Aberdeen, Md., scored the phe- 
nomenal total of 97 out of the tco targets 
shot at; and be it here noted that no man, 
anywhere, at any time, did a cleverer bit of 
shooting or earned his high score laurels un- 
der much harder conditions than did German 
on this occasion, as he was in a late squad and 
he caught the wind in the morning as well 
as in the afternoon. By the same 











NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB’S TEAM 


Finished third in the team contest 


tained that the Bergen Beach Gun Club’s 
delegation had again carried off the honors, 
this being the third year in succession that 
the club has taken first individual and first 
team prizes. The team this year was com- 
posed of G. K. Kouwenhoven (94), J. H. 
Hendrickson (88), W. C. Damron (86), 
Harry T. Lee (85), and W. J. Brennan 
(83), total 436—an average of 87% per 
cent. The North River Gun Club was sec- 
ond, W. J. Sortor (92), H. A. Groesbeck, 
Jr. (86), C. L. McClave (86), R. H. Wood- 
ruff (85), and M. W. Wynne (81), compos- 
ing the team. Their total was 430. The 
New York Athletic Club, represented by 
I’, A. Hodgman (90), R. M. Owen (86), 
FF. H. Schauffler (85), C. W. Billings (84), 
and W. J. Simpson (84), total 429, was 
third. 

The Bergen Beach Gun Club had the larg- 
est delegation present and the North River 
Gun Club made up in shooting ability what 





token it can be noted that Jack 
lanning headed the balance of 
the professional delegation with 
the very creditable score of 92, 
and it seems as if it is necessary 
to import some of the cracker 
jacks to head Jack. <A = scanning 
of the scores of the professionals 
wil! further emphasize the fact 
that the targets were hard and 
that the class of the amateurs 
shooting hereabouts is on a par 
with any but the very top-notchers 
of the professional ranks. 

The attention of the shooters 
was then directed toward a com- 











putation of the scores of tle team 
representatives, and it was ascer- 
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it lacked in numbers. The entrants from 
these clubs (with the exception of H. T. 
Lee and M. W. Wynne, the former having 
escaped the eye and voice of the marshaller 
of the forces of the Bergen Beach Club, and 
the latter having come in late, after the pho- 
tographing of the clubs’ delegations had been 
completed), the New York Athletic Club’s 
members and those of the Crescent Athletic 
Club are herewith pictured in_ separate 
groups. 

The sixteen high guns in the championship 
event were then called up and squadded in 
the supplementary event, which was_ sug- 
gested by John H. Hendrickson at a dinner 
of the shooters of 
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went as far as he did shows the stuff in him 
and his natural shooting ability. 

A scanning of the entries showed a total 
of 178 entries, including thirteen profession- 
als—an increase of nine over last year and 
twenty-one over the introductory year. The 
office was in charge of Edward Winslow, the 
secretarv, ably assisted by Myron R. Bald- 
win, thc secretary of the Orange Gun Club, 
and that end of the management was very 
efficient, the squads being written up well 
ahead and so arranged that there was prac- 
tically no cessation of the shooting, except 
when some shooter would lose himself in the 
fastnesses of the automobiles or become 

too much interested 





the Crescent Athletic 
Club, and first put to 
the test by Leonard 
Tufts, at Pinehurst, 
N. C., last January, 
and by him called 
the Pinehurst Sys- 
tem, wherein the 
shooters are pitted 
against one another 
in pairs, as in match 
play at golf, tennis 
and fencing, the first 
man to shoot off with 
the ninth, the second 
with the tenth, and 
the eighth man 
shooting off with the 
sixteenth. Winners 
would then compete 
in turn with winners 
until the final shoot- 
off showed only two 








in what was going on 
at one end when he 
was wanted at the 
other—the distance 
from end to end 
being considerable, 
owing to the topog- 
raphy of the ground. 
The traps were placed 
rather far apart, 
though that was ad- 
vantageous as squads 
could be shooting at 
each set of traps and 
be practically oblivi- 
ous of what was 
going on at the other 
sets. 

There were many 
reunions at the shoot 
but one that recalls 
to the writer many 
pleasant shooting 








survivors, all ties be- 


tween fhe paired TALKING OVER OLD TIMES 
Captain A. W. Money and Charles A. Lockwood 1898 and 1899 was that 


contestants being 
shot off “miss and 
out,” the final pair to shoot at 50 targets and 
the high score man be declared winner. 
After running the gamut of trial shoots 
with the top-notchers of the field of 165 ama- 
teur shooters, the final was contested be- 
tween Harry T. Lee, of Hempstead, L. I., a 
member of the Bergen Beach Gun Club’s 
team, and Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr., of the 
North River Gun Club. At the end of the 
first 25 targets they were 20 all, and though 
Groesbeck had the call in the middle of the 
last 25, he seemed to get a little the worst 
of the draw of the targets from then on and 
soon weakened, and little Lee, who seemed 
as cool and stoical as an Indian, won out by 
the score of 43 to 40 for Groesbeck. To the 
latter’s credit it may be said that he was 
shooting with a violent headache and that he 


days at Interstate 
Park away back in 


between Capt. A. W. 
Money and C. A. Lockwood (“Old Ramapo”). 

Already there are plans being considered 
for next year and in the meantime the shoot- 
ing public will be busying itself in trying to 
become more perfect in the art of breaking 
clay targets thrown from traps, with the 
hope of landing at the top of the heap when 
the scores are compiled at the end of the 
next annual re-union. 

Trap shooting is a clean sport which takes 
one out-of-doors, and while engaged in it a 
man will usually forget all about business. 
The class of men contesting is the highest, 
and though there will be assembled at a shoot 
such as this firearms of great cost and 
value, there has been no case of theft of a 
gun within the writer’s recollection during 
twenty years’ association with the game. 
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THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 


(Extracts from an address by W. J. Mackenson 
at the late meeting of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest League.) 

HE Hungarian partridge belongs to the 
order Galline (birds which scratch the 
ground for food) and to the family 

Perdicine (birds which prefer open fields to 
woodlands). It is this order of birds which, 
from the point of view of the Nature stu- 
dent and sportsman, as well as from a com- 
mercial standpoint, has proven itself most 
important. That the Hungarian partridge 
holds a leading position therein is quite evi- 
dent to those who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of this subject. In my remarks I wish 
to summarize the observations of natural- 
ists, and the experience of sportsmen and 
agriculturists, regarding this bird, with any 
and all important facts pertaining to the 
Hungarian partridge. 

I may say that for a novice it is exceed- 
ingly hard to determine the sex of these 
partridges. Dr. D. G. Elliot remarks: “Tt 
is a rather singular fact that in most polyga- 
mous species of birds the plumage of the 
sexes is very dissimilar, while there is usu- 
ally but very little difference observable be- 
tween those that are monogamous.” The 
following are a few points to distinguish the 
sexes of the Hungarian partridges: The 
small bare spot back of the eye is more 
prominent on the male than on the female. 
The crown of the head of the female is 
lighter in color than that of the male. Fur- 
thermore, there is a large brown spot in the 
shape of a horseshoe on the breast of the 
male which is not as perfect on the female. 
Generally the female is a somewhat smaller 
bird. In many cases there is such an incon- 
sistency in the very markings which should 
enable us to distinguish the sexes, that it 
indeed requires an expert to do so with accu- 
racy. Several instances have been reported 
where birds hatched in aviaries, when ex- 
changing their downy covering for a full 
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dress of feathers, all had a perfect horseshoe 
mark on their breasts, regardless of sex. 
After the first moult, however, the horseshoe 
mark was less perfect on the females. There 
have even been white partridges found, but 
it is very rarely that they appear. They are 
not albinos, as they have no pink eyes, and 
the bill and feet are dark in color; nor are 
they a special variety, but simply an abnor- 
mity. The gray partridge inhabits almost 
all parts of Europe. We find it in Great 
Britain, Russia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Turkey, etc. It 
was successfully introduced in New Zealand 
and Australia, and five years ago in the 
United States and Canada. As shown to us 
from the list of countries above named, it 
adapts itself to almost all conditions. In 
Switzerland it is quite at home at an eleva- 
tion of almost 4,000 feet above the sea. In 
France it largely makes its home in the 
marshes. Count Wodzicki made the surpris- 
ing discovery on one of his hunting tours 
that a covey of partridges made its escape 
by swimming across a stream. He naturally 
felt much surprised at what he had seen. 
To give his observation a further test, he 
and his friends, with their dogs, cornered a 
lot of birds a few days later in such a way 
that they could not escape unless they crossed 
a stream. The birds, without any hesitancy, 
plunged into the water and swam across. 
While swimming they carried their tails up- 
right, also spreading their wings to some 
extent. Reaching the shore they left the 
water, shaking their feathers like a fowl 
does after a dust bath. They did not seem 
to feel in the least exhausted. 

We also know, in speaking of such coun- 
tries as Russia, Norway and Sweden, that the 
partridge can take care of itself during a 
severe winter with considerable snow. Thou- 
sands of our bobwhites are annually bur- 
ried under the snow, while the Perdix Cinerea 
will come to the surface through two and 
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three feet of snow. This partridge lives on 
the ground and it is only at very rare occa- 
sions that it ever lights on a building or 
fence or takes to a tree. It is not dependent 
upon fertile agricultural districts, but will do 
well on almost barren lands. It will live on 
worms, snails, caterpillars, bugs and all kinds 
of insects, even picking potato bugs off po- 
tato vines. It eats the seeds from the various 
weeds; also buds and berries. Its sense of 
taste is very keen or very dull. It eats 
almost anything digestible, and may truly be 
classed as omnivorous. Its value to farmers 
is thus without limit. We cannot put 
enough stress on the importance of stocking 
our fields with the Hungarian partridge, 
knowing that it is not destructive, that it 
lives on a large variety of the numerous ene- 
mies*of agriculture which no human being, 
but only the birds, can decrease. 

Early in the morning before sunrise the 
covey will make preparations to leave the 
resting place of the night, which is always 
on the ground and under cover of under- 
growth preferably. Some of the birds will 
become restless and commence to run about, 
but will not leave the covey. Finally the lead- 
ers or the parents will call to bring all 
together, and when assembled the covey will 
stroll into the open fields. They will not 
stop at one place to take their full meal, 
but change from three to four times. Each 
bird keeps running along with the head very 
erect, picking here and there, at the same 
time continuously on the lookout for ene- 
mies. The continuous call of the leaders 
holds the covey together, so it will not spread 
far enough for any of them to get lost. 
They will complete breakfast after perfect 
daylight and proceed with their toilet, take 
a dust bath, rearrange the feathers, and 
then will rest here until, on clear days, the 
dew has disappeared—unless they are dis- 
turbed by some intruder, when they will run 
to some hiding place. A wet plumage seems 
to be most disagreeable to them; therefore 
they choose to find cover on rainy days 
under projections of ground or stones, in 
fence corners and under bushes. 

Their sense of detection is most keen. 
Peculiarly they seem to very seidom apply 
it to the full extent. Although they can per- 
ceive a bird of prey high up in the skies, 
and consequently lay so close that it is almost 
impossible to stir them up, and while they 
are able to discover the smallest seed or 
insect at a distance of twenty-five to thirty 
feet, they will permit their enemies, human 
beings and dogs, to approach them. It may 
occur that you walk so close to them you 
almost step on them without their moving, 
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and without you seeing them. When not 
disturbed through the day, they remain 
quietly at the resting place selected in the 
morning. About two hours before dusk they 
will go to seek their supper in the same 
style as they went out in the morning. The 
leaders will now take special precautions to 
hold the covey together. After dusk they 
will lead the covey to the roosting place for 
the night, where they will huddle closely 
together. The covey will remain together 
until February, March or April, according 
to the climate. If during gunning season 
coveys are much reduced in number, several 
of them will combine. As soon as warm 
weather sets in the coveys will divide into 
pairs. They are said to be very true to 
their mates, and that nothing can separate 
them except death. The hen builds herself 
a nest, which is a hollow in the ground lined 
with some grass. An old hen will lay about 
twenty eggs. If young, she will not lay more 
than twelve or fourteen. Apparently the hen 
does the setting alone, but the cock is always 
very close by. He guards her, calls her 
attention to any danger and when possible 
calls the attention of the enemies to him- 
self, leading them away in an opposite direc- 
tion from the nest. 

What an important part the Hungarian 
partridge plays to-day in the restocking of 
our depleted game fields, is plainly shown 
by the enormous number of birds annually 
imported from Hungary. Repeated attempts 
had been made to introduce these birds into 
the United States a number of years ago, 
but the birds usually arrived in such a bad 
condition, on account of poor crating and 
improper care while in transit, that they 
rarely survived liberation. It was not until 
a firm in Pennsylvania made the importa- 
tion of Hungarian partridges its specialty, 
that their introduction in this country proved 
highly successful. In 1906 this firm imported 
2,344 Hungarian partridges, in 1907 about 
7,150, and last season their importation 
amounted to more than 20,000. The Hun- 
garian partridge has already been success- 
fully introduced in California, Washington, 
3ritish Columbia, Nebraska, Michigan, Kan- 
sas, Illino:s, Indiana and Connecticut. All 
the game commissions who have tried these 
fine game birds are so enthusiastic over their 
excellent qualities that they are increasing 
their orders for them from year to year. 
To judge from their present progress it will 
not be long before the cheerful call of the 
Hungarian partridge will merrily mingle with 
the whistle of our bobwhite, and its call 
will even soon be heard in sections where 
no bobwhite ever did, or ever will whistle. 
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DESTROYING GAME ENEMIES 
BY DAVID S. MARCOS. 
Fifth Paper. 

THE common rat is a constant danger to 
the nests of preserved game birds. Wher- 
ever civilization has penetrated, there you 
will find rats—the “civilized” sort—crowd- 
ing out their cousins of the forests and 
mountains, and growing more numerous 
even as the game becomes scarcer. Rats 
are prolific breeders, and, considering that 
there is rarely a systematic attempt at their 
extermination, it is really no wonder that 
they have become an universal pest. Eng- 
lish gamekeepers know that if they would 


have pheasants and partridges, the rats 
must be kept under control. There are 
even “rat clubs,” regularly organized, as 


the following clipping from an _ English 


sportsmen’s paper will evidence: 
“At the Angmering (Sussex) rat-tail sup- 

per a few days ago, when forty-five mem- 

bers sat down, it was announced that the 

number of tails last year was 3,003, and this 

year the total had been increased to 3,783. 

The club musters fifty members. The prize- 

winners had bags of from twenty-five dozen 

to twenty-nine dozen tails. If more of these 

clubs were organized it would mean the sav- 

ing of large quantities of game, poultry, 

and foods.” 

There is less need to show ways to ac- 
complish the extermination of rats than to 
urge their persistent employment. Poison 
may be used successfully and safely by plac- 
ing it in the underground burrows, and of 
rat traps—good ones, too—there is no end of 
types and varieties. But rats will even- 
tually grow wary of both trap and poison 
and it is then necessary to resort to other 
means of destruction. Their favorite haunts 
are under granaries and outbuildings, espe- 
cially those in which the floor is near the 
ground. Raise such buildings a couple of 
feet, clear the ground beneath them and 
let in the light—and the dogs. The most 
worthless of farm dogs will hunt rats. Clear 
away rubbish heaps; if there are stacks of 
lumber or other material worth saving, put 
them up clear of the ground on posts and 
stringers. If you can’t kill your rats, at 
any rate it is not necessary to provide safe 
harborage for them. 

Veasels are bloodthirsty marauders and 
kill for the lust of slaughter as much as 
to satisfy hunger. It is fortunate that they 
are less numerous than rats; but a single 
family of weasels in the vicinity of a game 
preserve will make their presence plainly 
apparent. They are not especially hard to 
trap, the smallest sizes of steel traps are 
sufficiently large, and once pinched by the 
foot they will rarely escape. A trap with 


a light spring is best, for a weasel’s leg is 
small and easily bitten off by steel jaws. 
Any simple form of deadfall will answer, 
but in the present day of cheap steel traps 
I would not recommend turning to any 
trapper-made device. Time is always worth 
saving. 

You can best locate your weasel when 
there is snow on the ground. In fact, it 
is advisab!e to devote a good deal of time 
in winter to scouting for “sign” of four- 
footed vermin. You can do the trapping 
later on—in midsummer, if you like. Weas- 
els den in rocky banks away from the water, 
in the hollow roots of trees, or sometimes 
in among logs and other heaped-up rubbish. 
A good place to set traps for them is in 
hollow trees, and I have found freshly- 
plucked feathers to be about the best bait 
for them, and also for nearly all other ver- 
min. Bed the trap in the loose earth, scat- 
ter the feathers over and around it, and 
perhaps throw a bit of meat beyond. I 
have caught them with no other bait than 
a smear of fresh blood on the pan of the 
trap. 

As destructive as weasels, and much more 
plentiful in most localities, mink have the 
advantage of legal protection—as yet oniy 
in a few states, though others will likely 
follow suit. Legislative bodies are imitative, 
and their members are too often ready and 
willing to gain a little added reputation by 
urging the passage of trivial laws that have 
newly become operative in other states. The 
question for decision is whether the value 
of a mink’s pelt justifies rearing that mink 
to maturity upon a diet of game and song- 
birds. The trapper holds in the affirmative, 
while the sportsman disagrees. 

Mink mainly frequent the vicinity of water, 
and where found at any great distance from 
streams and lakes, will usually den as near 
as possible to some spring or pool. Their 
traveling is principally along waterways, for 
they are fond of fish, mussels and other 
water creatures: but any kind of small game 
suits them when hungry, especially birds. 
They are very destructive to domestic poul- 
try, and their fondness for eggs is known 
to every farmer. They are nocturnal in 
their habits, but not exclusively so; though 
it is not common to find them hunting their 
food in daylight except early in the morn- 
ing and late in the evening. Except in the 
breeding season, they will frequently absent 
themselves from their burrows for several 
days at a time, perhaps traveling consider- 
able distances during the night and lodging 
wherever shelter is found when daybreak 
comes. This accounts for the fact that the 
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hunter's dog frequently “noses” a mink out 
of some most unlikely hiding place. 

‘Ti1ap for mink at the water’s edge, sub- 
merging the trap and hargire the bait over 
it, or just beyond. Though the mink is 
at home in the water, he will most gen- 
erally approach from the shore side any 
sort of bait so offered him—probably be- 
cause he wishes to investigate for the scent 
of enemies. Ile is fond of exploring out- 
of-the-way corners and holes, and so a good 
“set” is in an abandoned muskrat hole in the 
bank, or among drifted jogs, or in the crevices 
of rocky banks breaking down to the water. 
Where possible it is best to have your trap 
where he cannot go around it to get to the 
bait. Some trappers build a pen of. sticks 
and bark, placing their trap at the entrance, 
and the fact that they are fairly successful 
argues that the mink is not particularly 
suspicious and wary. Common sense would 
suggest making no changes in the natural 
surroundings, concealing the trap as care- 
fully as possible, and even splashing water 
over and around it to remove all scent of 
a human visitor. There should be a right 
and a wrong way of doing everything, and 
the right one usually pays, though it may 
mean a little added time and trouble. A 
No. 1 Newhouse trap is none too large for 
mink. Any kind of game will serve for bait, 
but fish is best except in freezing weather— 
probably because its scent is more notice- 
able. If the fish has commenced to decay, 
so much the better. Trappers make a “stink- 
bait” that is attractive to mink by filling a 
bottle with cut-up fish and hanging it in the 
sun until the contents reach the proper stage 
of ripeness. A few drops of this applied 
to the trap, or the sticks and fallen leaves 
around it, will demand instant investigation 
by every mink that happens to pass. 

(To be continued.) 





THE “MORE GAME” IDEA 
Tue “more game” movement in’ Fretp 
AND SrreamM should make every sportsman 
and farmer sit up and take notice. No sane 
person will doubt that game would multiply 
rapidly a it had the proper protection, but 
so 1org as the numerous destroyers of game 


birds and their eggs are protected by 





the game will get scarcer every day 
close season does very little good, and the 
planting of game in the midst of vermin is 
time and money wasted. One might as well 
plant his garden without ploughing it, and 
then expect Nature to make the plants out- 
grow the weeds. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey says in Fretp aNpb 
Stream of February, 1909: “I think that 
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the farming interests must be distinctly con 
sulted in the game laws.” Sound judgment! 
In the past the farmer, instead of being con 
sulted, was insulted. He holds the com 
manding situation; he has a deed to his 
lands; he pays taxes, and has the same 
privilege of keeping the public off his prop- 
erty as any other real estate owner—but 
the framers of the game laws totally ig 
nored his interests. If it is worth while 
for the state to own the game, it should 
be thought worth while to take better car: 
of it by paying a reasonable bounty on 
vermin. The sportsman should co-operat« 
with the farmer, and a game law, to be 
effective, must be drawn on that basis. 
Let the farmer destroy the vermin on his 
own land at all seasons of the year. Do 
not “kick” if he puts up a sign: “No Hunt 
1NG WirHout Permission,” and asks a fee 
from sportsmen who hunt on his land. There 
is often an odd spot in the fence to fix, a fire 
to put out, because of the sportsman; and 
there are quail to feed in winter, and many a 
day to be spent in killing vermin—all large 
ly for the sportsman’s good. In justice the 
farmer should be paid for his time and labor. 
Putnam Corners, N. Y. L. C. Barger. 


GAME TRANSPORTATION LAWS 

For several years the writer has been ac- 
customed to go with a party of four or 
five members to northern New Hampshire 
on a ten days’ deer hunting trip. The open 
season for deer in that state closes Decem- 
ber 1st. In former years we were allowed 
to ship deer into New York up to November 
15th, so we took our outing the first two 
weeks in November, and in every instance 
were able to bring home our two deer. But, 
as you are doubtless aware, two years ago 
the deer season was closed the first of No 
vember for New York, and it was against 
the law to ship deer into the state after No 
vember 3d, in 1907, and the 5th in 1908. This 
last season, owing to the above law, we 
were obliged to take our trip the last two 
weeks in October. We each .paid the State 
of New Hampshire $10 for our non-resi 
dence license, and the trip cost us about $50 
cach. One member of the party was for 
tunate enough to shoot a deer when we first 
arrived, which was the only deer kil'ed 
This was not due to the fact that there were 
not plenty of deer, but to the conditions un 
der which we were hunting. The leaves lay 
on the ground just as they had dropped from 
the trees, about a foot deep and _ perfectly 
dry. Not a drop of rain had fallen since 
the trees had commenced to shed their leaves, 
nor did we have any rain while in camp. It 
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was impossible for a person to walk through 
the woods with any degree of stillness, and 
we could find no deer possessed with so 
small a degree of intelligence as to allow 
us to approach within gunshot. The party 
who shot the deer was very anxious to 
bring it home, but the weather was so warm 
that we found that it would spoil, and so 
were obliged to eat it in camp. For a year 
we had been looking forward to this trip, 
and you may be sure we were greatly dis- 
appointed. Together we spent over $250, and 
we brought home nothing. 

The writer regards his former deer hunts 
as the most pleasant times of his life, and 
our whole party now looks forward to an- 
other trip this coming season. This is the 
position in which we find ourselves: We 
all had enough deer hunting in hot weather 
last fall. We can go in November and 
undoubtedly shoot our two deer apiece— 
much more than we can consume in camp. 
The New York law will allow us to bring 
home heads—should we be fortunate enough 
to secure any that we wished to have 
mounted—but it will not allow us to bring 
in any venison. Our game, which we had 
paid the State of New Hampshire for the 
privilege to shoot, and obtained at con- 
siderable expense, must necessarily rot in 
the woods. I can see no sense in the trans- 
portation law of New York, covering deer 
shot in other states during their open sea- 
son. There need be no question as to 
whether the deer were shot legally in an- 
other state, as the non-resident shipping tags 
must be attached. Why could not this law 
be amended to permit deer to enter the 
state if shot legally in other states, and 
with license tags attached, and the pos- 
session clause be changed? As a matter of 
fact, the writer knows of several parties who 
hunt deer in New York, who would wait 
and go to other states, where they would 
be more apt to get their game, were they 
allowed to bring their venison home with 
them—which would be so much gain for 
the New York deer. 

I have never noted a desire on the part 
of any person who has been with me on 
these hunting trips, to violate or disregard 
the game laws. We would, in fact, be will- 
ing to furnish bonds in any _ reasonable 
amount that the deer were shot legally. It 
would not seem an unreasonable request to 
ask the present legislature to make changes 
in the game laws suggested above, and we 
trust that you may in some way be able to 
bring the matter before them. 

I have read with interest your “more 
game” articles, and sincerely trust that some- 
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thing may be accomplished by a warfare 
against game enemies. I formerly owned a 
bird dog, and could shoot quail and partridge 
in this vicinity, but within the last few years 
the quail have practically disappeared, and 
a man could now walk ten miles through 
woods where there were formerly partridge 
in goodly numbers, and flush only two or 
three birds, way out of range. Three years 
ago I, with others, released 132 quail in 
ficlds where there had formerly been good 
shooting, and I believe that foxes, cats and 
other vermin killed every one of them, as 
I have never seen sign of them since. The 
bird dog is dead and my shotgun has not 
heen out of its case for two years. Without 
a word of complaint against our local game 
warden—who, I believe, does the best he 
can with twenty times more territory than 
he could possibly cover, even without his 
other business to attend to—I can record see- 
ing a foreigner carrying a shotgun and a 
partridge along a public highway, in April. 
I have seen men fishing, with at least 100 
small bass, not two inches long, for live bait. 
I have seen a foreigner shooting robins on 
Sunday, and he must have had at least fifty 
birds in his bag. I have seen a creel con- 
taining eighteen trout, only four of which 
were six inches or over. My protests against 
such infractions of the laws have in every 
instance been met with abuse and threats, 
and I believe that had I taken the offenders 
to court, I would have been censured, even 
by men who would not think of doing these 
things themselves. 

If any person can show a method of im- 
proving the fishing and shooting in this vi- 
cinity, the writer, and, I believe, many others, 
would be willing to contribute both time 
and money to such an end. It would not 
seem, however, that this is to be accom- 
plished by more laws, but by the enforce- 
ment of those we have, and by better meth- 
ods of protection. 


Newburgh, N. Y. W. A. Warden. 
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A FEW words about game conditions in 
Yates and Schuyler counties, New York, 
should be appropriate at this time. I have 
spent every summer of my life in that lake 
region, and know it perfectly. I was duck 
hunting for three weeks last fall in the 
western part of Yates County, and spent 
my usual four-months vacation on Seneca 
Lake. There no attention is paid to the 
game law; and in Seneca and the smaller 
lakes nearby the people who live there the 
year around spear, net and “jack” fish any 
time they please. Woodcock, grouse, what 








few quail there are left, and ducks—prin- 
cipally wood-duck, teal 
shot at any time, on or off the ground or 
I know of one place where wood- 
ducks were very plentiful last fall, and many 
informed 
me that he had seen ten woodcock shot on 
Can nothing be done to stop this 
There is no game warden 
within fifteen miles of the locality I refer 


water. 
were shot in August. 


July 18th. 
sort of thing? 


A HOUSE 


and mallard—are 


One man 


to, and those at a distance don’t 


of the fish and game. 
Baltimore, Md. 


AN INEXPENSIVE 


seem 
concern themselves much about the welfare 





OF WILLOWS AND RUSHES 


Willis Linn. 


SUMMER 


HOME 


Nort in the far-away land of the Igorrotes. 
nor in the dense and dangerous jungles of 


Africa, was the little 


hut shown in 
companying illustration built. 


the ac- 


Like a para- 


dox on modern civilization, it stood on the 


hanks of the Wabash 


most prosperous and up-to date sé ctions of 


River, in one of the 


Indiana, and throughout a whole summer a 
Hoosier of strong outdoor proclivities con- 


sidered it his home. 


The banks of the Wabash are 
many miles with small willow trees, and in 
places where the shores are low, reeds and 
rushes of many varieties grow to a surpris 
In such localities, 
too, are to be found river grasses that may 
be easily matted and twined together. Se- 
lecting such a spot as this, where fishing was 


ing height and strength 





lined for 


to 


exceptionally good, a denizen of one of In- 
diana’s larger cities decided to build a sum 
mer hut—and his success was complete. 

He chose for the framework the trunks 
of a number of willow trees, ranging from 
two to three inches in diameter. Then he 
cut pliant river grasses with which to bind 
together the willow poles, and, with one 
side braced on an overhanging red haw 
tree, the framework soon took shape. Four 
strong willow trunks sunk in the sandy river 
bank formed the four corners of the house 
and smaller willow poles were used to com- 
plete the frame of the sides and roof. Then 
the reeds, rushes and grasses were inter 
woven closely, forming a mat several inches 
thick around the sides of the house and over 
the roof. The sides were built tent-like, in 
order to throw off the rain and give a 
larger floor space inside, and the roof was 
santed enough so that water would readily 
run off and fall in the rear of the hut. 

As the house was a small one, no win 
dows were needed, the door facing the river 
being the only opening. No permanent cover- 
ing was used at the doorway, but an old 
piece of floor matting was kept handy, to 
he fastened over the opening in case of 
storms. From the viewpoint of rustic art, 
the hut was ideal; and, as it was large 
enough to accommodate several people, and 
was dry and comfortable, it made an abso 
lutely inexpensive but practical summer 
home. Philip S. Rush. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LIVE VS. ARTIFICIAL BAIT 

In reading Firetp AND Stream for April, 
I was amused at some of the expressions of 
your correspondents. I have had twenty 
years’ experience studying fish in the lakes 
and rivers of the East and Middle West, with 
another twenty years on the Pacific Coast, 
and am acquainted with the game fish from 
San Diego to Behring Sea. My fishing has 
been done with a nine-ounce rod and a fif- 
teen-thread line, and it has never made any 
difference to me about the size of the fish. 
The same rod, reel and line handles them all. 
Of course this is a heavier outfit than is 
needed for fresh-water pickerel, mascalonge 
and bass. 

To me the rod and line a man uses is not 
of so much importance as the bait. My way 
of expressing ‘my opinion of sportsmen’s 
methods sometimes gets me into controver- 
sies, but I feel I have right on my side, and 
usually hold my own. It is my opinion that 
he is not a true sportsman who uses more 
than one hook attached to his bait or line. 
Still, if it is a commercial proposition with 
him, of course, “pot” them by all means. 

R. H. Davis in the April Fretp anp STREAM 
gives a long dissertation on rod and reel fish- 
ing, and it seems to me that his whole argu- 
ment comes to a focus on the Dowagiac Ex- 
pert No. 200. It seems to me that Mr. Davis, 
as a sportsman, should advocate fair play in 
catching fish. Let us go over the matter a 
little and see about it. Mr. Davis advocates 
a bait which carries two gangs of hooks, 
making six hooks. Why six hooks? For 
the same reason the pot hunter does things? 
He also quotes, as he says “from a personal 
letter received last month from one of the 
greatest bait-casters, as well as the most an- 
alytical of men in matters of this sort,” and 
he can’t refrain from printing his concluding 
observations. Now this, to me, unknown 
gentleman gets right down to “the modern 
wooden minnow with its lifelike ornamenta- 
tion,” and says that it casts beautifully. So 
would a piece of lead made right. For the 
life of me I cannot comprehend the “life- 
like”’—with from two to five gangs of hooks, 
six to fifteen separate points, hung at the end 
and along both sides, or on the belly of the 
bait. He also says, “The hooks always hang 
in the right position to catch and hold the 
fish.” If the fish strikes it, he is murdered! 
This gentleman and expert bait-caster caught 
from forty to sixty bass, averaging nearly 
three pounds each, in six hours, for several 
days in succession, and—“of course we used 
the wooden minnow.” For the love of hu- 
manity, sportsmanship and fair play, let us 
see about this. 
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Does anyone believe for a minute that “we” 
put these several hundred bass back into the 
water unharmed? Not much! If the fish 
strikes so as to take the whole minnow, he 
has from two to four gangs of hooks, with 
from six to twelve points, sticking, tearing and 
murdering at every effort to free himself; 
and perhaps several gangs slashing on the 
outside, making his face look as if he had 
been through a twenty-round fight. This is 
surely a murderous game, and I don’t be- 
lieve a true sportsman would use such meth- 
ods. There is no skill needed in reeling in 
a fish that you know has from six to fifteen 
hooks imbedded in his mouth and face, so 
that you must consume a half-hour getting 
the fish cut and pulled loose from the bait! 
There is neither skill nor sport in such work. 
I have used wooden minnows for years, 
but with only one hook. If you must catch 
fish and let them go, see that their injury is 
the least possible. There is but one bait of 
this kind—the “South Coast” minnow. This 
bait will catch nearly all the fish by the side 
of any other bait, minus the murderous effect 
of gang hooks. I find my experience in 
using the wooden minnow differs from Mr. 
Stimson’s; he says, “I do not believe surface 
bait is efficacious in water over six feet 
deep.” But I catch fish with the “South 
Coast” minnow over water 100 feet deep. 
Let us not be pot hunters, but true rod 
and reel sportsmen. At the same time, let 
our work be tempered with mercy. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Henry Clay Royer. 


REFERRING to the bait controversy, I am 
of the opinion that the average writer natu- 
rally sees only one side of the situation, and 
of course the method he himself employs in 
catching bass is advocated. Down here in 
Texas, we have an abundance of the large- 
mouth bass, which prove a match for any 
angler when well hooked. I shall not go 
into detail as to my idea of the kind of a day 
to try for him, for under the most ideal con- 
ditions he sometimes refuses to bite, and 
then again, with conditions unfavorable, 
going out with rod and reel, just to while 
away the time, sometimes results in record 
catches. But to come to the point: I believe 
that the angler who relies upon either arti- 
ficial or live bait exclusively, will not catch 
as many fish in a season as the one who em- 
ploys both. Frequently I have made cast 
after cast with different artificial baits with- 
out getting a strike, and with minnows the 
result would be the same, but after trying 
the two methods I have gone back up into 
the fields and caught grasshoppers, and have 
landed a bass for every grasshopper I put 
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on my hook. At other times, when minnows 
and grasshoppers have failed, I have used 
every kind of artificial bait with success. Of 
artificial baits I prefer that known as the 
“red ball,” oval-shaped with spinners fore 
and aft, color deep red, and resembling in 
appearance a large bug. Sometimes bass 
will not take this bait, and I have then re- 
sorted to minnows and made big catches. 
I believe that the angler should carry min- 
now seine, minnow bucket and artificial baits 
if he expects to bring back a string of fish. 
A game fish is wary, and sometimes hard to 
please. You can’t tell what he will bite until 
vou hang him, and the best thing to do is to 
take all kinds of artificial and live baits on 
our fishing trips, and use every one of them. 
Then if we don’t catch anything, we have 
just had “fishermian’s luck.” 

Jacksboro, Tex. Ellis Mitchell. 

I HAvE read with much interest R. H. 
Davis’ articles on the bait question, and I 
agree with him in his main point—that the 
floating bait is the bait par excellence for 
black bass. I have used it for years, and 
rarely any other kind. I do not agree with 
him, however, when he says a little practice 
will enable one to drop his bait on a lily 
lcaf. If this is the case, then the crack 
casters who contended for world’s champion- 
ship honors in Chicago last August must 
woefully lack experience. I witnessed the 
events, and out of about eighty competitors 
in one event, less than half of them got 
more than one “perfect.” The “perfect” 
mark is thirty inches in diameter; the bulls- 
eye, six inches in diameter, was not hit to 
exceed three or four times, and the eighty 
contestants cast ten times each. It is doubt- 
ful if the ordinary caster can hit a lily leaf 
so easily when the cracks fail to hit the 
bulls-eye, which is only slightly smaller. 
Another thing, if he did drop the bait re- 
ferred to on a lily leaf, it wou'd stay there 
until pulled off by main force, as treble 
hooks have a tendency to hang to anything 
they strike. 

Judging from Mr. Davis’ article, a person 
would believe that there is but one surface 
bait, the Dowagiac “Expert.” As a matter 
of fact, there are several, including the “Yel- 
low Kid,” the Shakespeare “Revolution” and 
Jameson’s “Coaxer” baits. The first is a 
metal tube with a spinner, armed with three 
treble hooks, and painted yellow with black 
spots. The second is of somewhat similar 
construction, but of polished aluminum, a'so 
fitted with three treble hooks. The third 
consists of an oval-shaped cork body with 
small red wings at the front, and large red 


feathers in the rear, with a single hook 
coming out of the feathers. Hanging on 
this hook is another—the trailer, it is called. 
This bait is so weedless that it can be cast 
freely in the rushes and lily pads without 
fear of snagging. Another pattern of this 
bait has a double hook on the belly of the 
bait, making it fully as good a killer in the 
open water as any of the others. For fish- 
ing in the weeds, this double hook is readily 
removed. This is my choice of baits. 

I like the weedless idea because, as most 
fishermen know, bass feed in the weeds, and 
one must have a wecdless bait to get at 
them. Of course, many are caught outside 
along the edges, but the best place is right 
in the thick rushes and lilies. When the 
water is not still, one is frequently able to 
take a nice string of bass in the lily pads, 
where the leaves are so thick that but little 
of the water can be seen. I have done this 
many times when others fished along the 
edge and did not get a strike. One cannot 
accomplish this when using a bait hung 
with treble hooks. 

I may add that I do not approve of treble 
hooks. A single hook, or a double one at 
most, is sufficient for a fisherman who rates 
himself as a sportsman. New Jersey, I be- 
lieve, has passed a law prohibiting the use 
of more than one treble hook on a bait. It 
is a good law. Surface baits are by no 
means new in the Middle West. Thousands 
of fishermen have been using them for years. 
One of the most popular baits is the old 
“pork chunk,” used with a single hook; but 
pork is greasy and not agreeable to handle. 
I choose the “Coaxer,” which really is but 
an artificial pork chunk elaborated. It 
seems a waste of time and money to bother 
with frogs and minnows, to say nothing of 
the suffering inflicted upon helpless crea- 
tures. Artificial baits are plentiful and ef- 
fective. Artificial surface baits increase the 
joys of fishing. The Coaxer, especially, is 
a luxury. It has made good. It is practical 
under all conditions, and alluring. At least, 
it gets the fish. 

Jesse P. Shannon 


I caTcH now about one bass in 400 casts. 
I have worn out the collar of a Dowagiac 
No. 200, and it has never smelled fishy yet. 


Wilmington, N. C. Theodore G. Empie. 

[INTEREST in this discussion of the com- 
parative merit of live and artificial bait 
seems to grow rather than diminish. Quite 
a number of letters, advocating both sides of 
the question, are necessarily he!d over for 
later publication. ] 
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THE ANGLERS’ GUIDE FOR 1909 

Our readers will be interested to learn 
that the Field & Stream Publishing Co. 
has taken over the publication of the “An- 
glers’ Guide,” compiled and formerly pub- 
lished by Charles Barker Bradford, and 
that the 1909 edition has been greatly im- 
proved by a thorough revision and the ad- 
dition of many new and valuable features. 
We can recommend it as a thoroughly de- 
pendable handbook for inland and marine 
fishermen—an angling and_ ichthyological 
encyclopedia of everyday value to novice 
and expert alike. It deals with the descrip- 
tions, habitats and habits of all salt and 
fresh-water fishes; indexes them alphabeti- 
cally, with numerous cross references; pic- 
tures them; tells where, when and with what 
tackle and baits they can be taken. It gives, 
in addition, the fish and game laws of the 
United States and Canada; plans and esti- 
mates for building bungalows, and a valua- 
ble informative article on camps, camping, 
camp cooking, etc. Those of our readers 
who have been interested in the discussion 
of live and artificial bait in this department 
of the magazine, will be pleased to find in 
the “Anglers’ Guide” a re-print of “Robert 
H. Davis’ first article on the surface bait, 
which prompted the controversy. The 1909 
edition will be ready for circulation on June 
ist. Price, 50 cents postpaid; or will be 
given with the magazine one year to new 
subscribers for $1.50. 





THE SPECIAL PREMIUM SHOTGUN 

In the advertising pages ~* the December 
number of last year, we made a special offer 
of a twenty-five dollar double-barrel shot- 
gun, of standard American make, to the per- 
son sending in the largest number of sub- 
scriptions between January 1st and April 
30th—this to be in addition to such other 
premiums as he might regularly be entitled 
to. It was intended as an inducement to 
subscription workers who might possibly 
have some particular premium in view, and 
should feel inclined to relax their efforts 
when this was earned. The struggle with 
FieLD AND STREAM is not to hold its old 
subscribers—for we find that a_ year’s 
acquaintance with the magazine is but the 
heginning of a lifelong  friendship—but 
rather to reach new readers. Therefore, it 
naturally follows that every encouragement 
should be offered those who are doing good 
work towards extending its circulation. The 
many who strove for this special premium 
and failed still succeeded in the sense that 
they were well paid for their work. The 
winner was F. W. Tennant, Glendive, Mont., 
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who, as it happens, also won last year one of 
the several prizes offered for the longest list 
of subscriptions sent in. Here we have 
corroboration of our belief that the maga- 
zine is the best worker in its own behalf, 
or, in other words, that where ten or fifty 
or seventy-five sportsmen are subscribers, it 
is much the easier to get ten or fifty or 
seventy-five more to recognize FIELD AND 
STREAM’S superiority to other publications 
devoted to outdoor sports. By planning the 
competition to cover four months, oppor- 
tunity was given for much and very effective 
missionary work on the part of the sub- 
scribers first secured. But we note that few 
competitors profited as they might by this 
help. They worked industriously for a few 
weeks only, and then seemingly took it for 
granted that their individual fields of effort 
were exhausted. A natural error, perhaps, 
but certainly an unfortunate one. 

In sending in one lot of twenty-six sub- 
scriptions, Mr. Tennant remarked: “I have 
lost no time from my regular work, but 
have picked these up evenings and in other 
leisure moments. The magazine sells on 
sight to any one who has a drop of sports- 
man blood in his veins.” 





CAMP CRUSOE 

B. W. Mitchell, at one time editor of 
Fretp AND STREAM, and known to our later 
readers through his delightful accounts of 
hunting and fishing trips to the rugged 
mountain regions of the Canadian North- 
west, writes us that he is organizing an 
expedition to number twenty-five members, 
which early in July will go into camp on 
the shores of Lake Emerald, British Co- 
lumbia, at an altitude of 4,100 feet. Magnifi- 
cent peaks of over 10,000 feet surround the 
lake on all sides, vast glaciers temper the 
summer breezes, trout abounds in all the 
waters of the region and there will be op- 
portunities to photograph big game of va- 
rious species, such as bear, caribou and 
mountain goat. The party will include both 
ladies and gentlemen, the former chaperoned 
by Mrs. Mitchell. The equipment of “Camp 
Crusoe” will be of a character to obviate 
hardships, and those who do not fancy the 
strenuous sport of mountain climbing can 
at least enjoy the rare pleasure of wilderness 
life and its after-reward of health and vigor. 
From the viewpoint of the Editor, this is 
an unprecedented opportunity to participate 
in the delights of a season in the wildest 
and most picturesque region of present-day 
America. Particulars may be had by ad- 
dressing Benjamin W. Mitchell, 4326 Pine 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS 

THE sportsman wishing to spend his va- 
cation in one of the best fishing and hunt- 
ing sections of Maine, where he may have 
many of the conveniences of home not to be 
met with at the general run of sporting 
camps, or where he will see the backwoods 
side of a forest life, should he wish to in- 
dulge in the “real thing,” will find at the 
Ripogenus Lake Camps a place where his 
individual taste may be gratified. They are 
situated sixty miles from Kineo, the ter- 
minal of the new Somerset Railway, ard are 
divided into three classes: First, the home 
camps, a small co'ony of log cabins on the 
shore of Ripogenus Lake, comprising the 
main or cook camp—which has a dining- 
room for sportsmen, another for the guides, 
and a large kitchen—the guides’ camp and a 
number of other cabins, used by sportsmen 
only as sleeping quarters, and each com- 
fortably furnished with spring beds, linens, 
open fireplaces, etc. They are very cozy 
and attractive. The best of fare and service 
will be found at the home camps. Sports- 
men need have no hesitation about bringing 
their families with them, as ladies are well 
taken care of. In the second class are the 


back camps, built from two to fifteen miles 
distant, by water or trail, from the home 
camps, and intended to be used mostly by 
the sportsman who wishes to go with his 
guide further back in the woods in quest 
of fish or game, in which case the guide 
does the cooking. These back camps are 
well provisioned and comfortable, though of 
a rougher design, the bough bed with blan- 
kets taking the place of spring beds and 
white sheets. The third c!ass, the lean-to, 
offers scarcely more than a shelter—a place 
to crawl into when night overtakes the 
hunter. These lean-tos are generally built 
in places where a person may get caught 
out over night while hunting from the back 
camps, but are not intended to be used as 
a regular habitation unless the sportsman 
likes that sort of thing. 

It should be borne in mind that it is not 
necessary to spend one’s time at these back 
camps or lean-tos in order to find the best 
fishing and hunting, for, as stated above, 
the home camps are in the heart of excellent 
sporting possibilities, and one will positively 
make a good catch of trout with the fly at 
any time, even during the warmest summer 
months, or get good deer and moose hunt- 
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ing in the fall, without spending a night 
away from them. 

A fully illustrated circular of the Ripo- 
genus Lake camps, with a map of the 250 
square miles of surrounding fishing and 
hunting country, will be sent to any one 
addressing Reg. C. Thomas, Chesuncook P. 
O., Maine. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO 

W. L. Cotvitte’s story of “Old-Time 
\merican Sportsmen” carries me back to 
many sweet memories of thirty years ago, 
at which time, under the pen name of 
“Nanit” [I was about as busy as any of 
theni, Mr. Colville not excepted, in con- 
tributing to the amusement of those who 
weekly read every word of the old Chicago 
lield and Forest and Stream. 1 was par- 
ticularly interested in Mr. Co!ville’s history 
of smokeless powder and hammerless guns, 
and of the heated controversy in the sports- 
men’s journals over both the guns and the 
powder. | was one of the very first to use 
the Dittmar: smokeless, or “wood powder,” 
as we called it then. In spite of the many 
disastrous incidents that followed its intro- 
duction, due mostly to carelessness or ig- 
noranee in loading, I never met with an 
accident with it, and had enough confidence 
to use it in the highest priced guns made. 
| have even at this late day, after a lapse 
of thirty years, in a store room, along with 
similar truck, a dozen empty cans or more 
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in which this powder came. We used it, of 
course, in brass shells, and mostly at the 
traps in glass ball shooting; but, though 
with fair success, when it came to shooting 
live birds where there was money up, I 
personally relied on five drams of Orange 
Lightning black powder—in a light 12- 
gauge gun at that. Accidents that happened 
with the new powder were mostly caused 
by hammering down the wads. If the wads 
were not seated just right there would be 
no force to the shot; while if the wads 
were hammered down, there was likely to 
be a ruined gun, if not a few fingers miss- 
ing. The present-day factory ammunition 
was unknown at that time, and were the 
thousands who nowadays use guns forced 
to load their own shells with the best of 
the smokeless powder, accidents would be 
frequent. In passing, it is well enough to 
remark that the factory ammunition now 
used is a marvel of mechanical perfection 
It took a good many years to convince 
most of us old-timers that any machine 
could put 2 load into a paper shell that would 
do the business of our old brass shells 
loaded by hand. 

I bought and am now using one of the 
first fine hammerless shotguns imported into 
the United States. It was one of a con- 
signment to J. Palmer O’Neil & Co., of 
Pittsburg, purchased at the very time that 
Mr. Colville was connected with the com- 
pany. We two were hand and glove in 
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defending the hammerless gun, and the An- 
son & Deeley lock in particular, in the col- 
umns of the Chicago Field, under our re- 
spective pen names. I was living in Ohio 
at that time. Mr. O’Neil—though knowing 
that I had just paid $300 for a Scott ham- 
mer gun that had been sent over to exhibit 
at the New York sportsmen’s exposition— 
was quite desirous that I should have one 
of the latest creations of the English gun- 
makers’ art. The correspondence resulted 
in his sending me three of them for ex- 
amination: two Westley Richards at $400 
each and a Greener at $300. I wanted to 
keep them all, but could not very well do 
that, as I had just “blown in” six months’ 
salary on one gun; but I did spend another 
six months’ earnings on the little seven and 
one-half pound 12-gauge Greener, and I have 
never for an hour regretted doing so, great 
as the extravagance was for a boy just out 
of his teens. Both the Westley Richards guns 
were 10-bore, and handsomer guns I have 
never seen since. They were heavy at the 
breech, with light, thin muzzles, and, though 
weighing nine and one-half pounds, handled 
as easily as a gun two pounds less in 
weight. But the 12-bore gun was then com- 
ing rapidly into public favor, largely through 
the wonderful shooting of Dr. Carver; so 
I picked the little Greener. Incidentally, 
though I never had the pleasure of seeing 
Dr. Carver’s “Old Widow” with which he 
astonished the natives and which hung so 
long in the show window of Henry C. 
Squires in New York City, I have been told 
by several who have seen both guns that 
this Greener I own is an exact duplicate 
of it. 

As said by Mr. Colville, the advent of 
the hammerless was received with the usual 
skepticism that mets everything new. The 
chief argument was against the alleged dan- 
ger of the gun “jarring off.” This in spite 
of the fact that the sears and bearings of 
an Anson & Deeley lock have double the 
bearing surface of the best outside-hammer 
lock. But to meet the criticisms, the early 
makers of the hammerless fitted the locks 
with safety devices, of which practically all 
hammerless guns now made have some 
modification—and all such fittings are not 
only need!ess but a nuisance on top of it. 
An automatic safety is particularly unde- 
sirable, and, after thirty years’ use of ham- 
merless guns, I would prefer one without 
any safety devices whatever. No gun is 
safe with loaded shells in it under certain 
conditions—which means with the muzzle 
pointed toward any living thing—and there 
is no more reason for fitting a hammerless 


gun with trigger-locking devices than one 
with hammers. Such attachments but serve 
to increase carelessness. 

That the early predictions of writers for 
the contemporary press as to the safety of 
the hammerless gun have been abundantly 
borne out by experience, is a matter of his- 
tory, and I have never seen anything in the 
gun line since put on the market that stands 
a show of excelling the first guns sent to 
this country by the English gunmakers. Be- 
fore leaving Ohio in 1886 I had used in 
trapshooting about 20,000 shells in the 
Greener referred to—most of them charged 
with the heaviest possible loads of the 
strongest black powder—and even unto this 
late day i have about fifty of the original 
100 nickeled brass shells then used, and I 
occasionally load a few for the sake of old 
times, taking them along when duck shoot- 
ing for use in an emergency. How many 
shel!s have since been fired from the little 
gun, nobody knows; but, as game was 
abundant in the West for many years fol- 
lowing, and is fairly so now, and as I have 
never missed a season, the gun has had a 
good many opportunities to “jar off” if it 
is ever going to. No tool has ever touched 
the gun in all the thirty years of hard use 
that it has been put to in all seasons and 
under all kinds of weather, climate and con- 
ditions, save once. Then, after I had been 
upset in a duck-boat and fished the gun out 
of mud and water, I had the lock-plate re- 
moved, but not a trace of moisture showed ; 
and since then, for twenty years or over, 
] have never even touched a screw-driver to 
it. Aside from the natural wear of the 
browning on the beautiful Damascus barrels, 
the gun is as good as new, excepting a 
slight looseness from the heavy charges of 
smokeless that of late years I have been 
using in duck shooting. Even this is so 
slight as to only be discoverable by an expert. 
The external fittings are as tight as ever. 
The gun appears to be good for another 
thirty years’ hard service, and repeated tar- 
geting with new and modern guns shows 
that its pattern and penetration is not in 
the least impaired. I have repeatedly been 
tempted to buy a new gun, as first-class 
hammerless guns are now very cheap; but, 
after one has been accustomed to the fit of 
one particular gun for thirty years, he leaves 
it in its case with regret. 

Kimball, S. D. C. R. Tinan. 

Tue reader’s attention is called to FIEetp 
AND STREAM’s new “Hard Luck” series of 
sportsmen’s pictures, announced on page 183 
of the present number. 
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\re you going to spend a few days or 
weeks of this summer in the enjoyment of 
camp life? If you are 

YOU CAN IF not, why not? If you 
YOU WILL should lack the inclination, 
it is probably because you 

know next to nothing of the pleasure you 
are denying yourself. In the eyes of the 
law, ignorance excuses no man; but here it 
may. We cannot call a love of camp life 
an acquired taste, because, if there is any- 
thing in heredity, we are by nature outdoor 
livers—as much go as the fowls and quad- 
rupeds that mankind has taught to feel a 
reasonable content when encompassed by 
four walls. The old proverb about the 
chickens coming home to roost is just a 
little bit misleading. They come home to 
he fed, because it is nice to find the grains 
of corn lying conveniently close together— 
possibly, too, because the leaders of the 
flock set the example when roosting time 
comes; but in the pleasant summer weather 
there is a tendency toward the selection of 
camp spots on the fences or in trees. And, 
really, we should have as much common 
sense as the chickens. Have you ever slept 
a night outdoors—not on the fence or in a 
tree, but beside the embers of your camp- 
fire, inhaling the perfume of the forests and 
now and then arousing to drowsy conscious- 
ness of surroundings strangely restful and 
satisfying? Without this experience, your 
life is incomplete—you have missed the 
rightful heritage of a descendant of Father 
Adam, and it is a loss which all the artifi- 
cialities of life cannot make good to you, 
for Nature does not reveal herself to her 
children who hold aloof in scorn or forget- 
fulness. It is not well to ignore her invita- 
tion. You can offer no valid excuse save 
that of physical inability—and doctors now- 
adays prescribe the “open-air cure” for near- 
ly all the ills of mankind. It is idle to say 
that you lack the time and opportunity for 
camp life. Take one and make the other. 
The fact that you are so conscientiously in- 








dustrious argues that you have long since 
earned a dozen vacations. Your business 
could temporarily get along without you if 
you were sick; why not while you are build- 
ing against possib'e sickness? Your ¢m- 
ployer, if you have one, knows that you 
will work the better after a rest. Can’t af- 
ford the expense? Camp life must indeed 
have no part in your past if you are ig- 
norant that it is cheaper to live in camp 
than at home. Remember that the first item 
of expense need not represent railroad fare 
to Ma‘ne or the Rocky Mountains—though 
travel and camp life ge well together if one 
can afford both. There are plenty of beauti- 
ful locations for a tent in the next county 
or township. Hundreds of New Yorkers 
are content with camp sites so near the 
city that its noises and smoke still reach 
them; many even continue in their regular 
employments, and, though thereby missing 
much of the benefit possible. from such a 
radical change in their manner of life, yet 
money would not induce them back to their 
cramped “flats” or more pretentious but no 
less unendurable “apartments.” Let us get 
into camp. At any rate, let us consider 
seriously whether or not it would be well 
to live outdoors for a time, commencing with 
the acknowledgment that there is absolutely 
nothing to prevent if we have the wish and 
the will. 
* * * 
There is a temptation to call science and 
sentiment to assist in converting the doubt- 
ful to the Religion of the 
THE WOMAN Great Outdoors. An ex- 
IN CAMP cusable desire to prate of 
dew - bediamonded_ morn- 
igs and gorgeous sunsets, of dimpled lakes 
and murmuring rivulets, of grassy glades 
bright with the gaud of daisies or golden- 
rod, and of shadowy forests threaded by 
paths that wind on and on to a destination 
shrouded in mystery. A hankering to talk of 
civilized microbes on the one hand, and about 
a superabundance of health-giving ozone on 
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the other. It is hardly the usual thing to 
leave all this to the reader’s unassisted 
imagination, but it is a lot easier—moreover, 
it is possible to fill plenty of space with 
practical facts without resorting to rhapsody 
or theory. It should take you a fraction of 
a minute to decide that you want to spend 
a week or two in camp, as much longer to 
make up your mind when you can best get 
away from business, and whatever time you 
have given yourself will more than suffice 
for completing all essential arrangements. 
Your wife—if you are blessed with a help- 
mate—will aid in the planning, and in de- 
vising ways and means. The chances are 
nine out of ten that she will go with you, 
if invited, and if not—but why should the 
Editor excite himself over an improbable 
contingency! There’s no question about the 
invitation, and the chances of its acceptance 
are as aforesaid. So take it for granted that 
your wife will go along, and that you will 
first come to a realization of her surpassing 
value when you see her frying black bass 
and golden flapjacks and russet potatoes 
over a hickory fire without letting a morsel 
scorch. A good wife is all right anywhere 
you find her, but she shines supreme around 
a camp-fire, for there were camps before 
there were houses, and the human race 
somchow persists in clinging to its primal 
ideals. Don’t worry about the wife weary- 
ing of the outdoor life—it is a safe guess 
that she will discover therein a hundred 
sources of enjoyment which, if not pointed 
out, would escape you utterly. It is the man 
side of it to want fish when he is fishing, 
game when he is hunting, and his pipe and 
a blanket when in camp. He is prone to 
accuse the woman of lack of concentration 
if she permits her eyes and thoughts to dwell 
upon the flowers and birds and butterflies, 
the delicate lichens and mosses underfoot 
and the whispering foliage overhead. But 
such. is the woman’s way, and the man who 
can understand it must have in his com- 
position that mingling of the poetical and 
practical which we commonly accept as an 
attribute of femininity. 
* * * 
What will you do in camp? Well, that 
depends. There is no absolute necessity of 
devoting every hour of 
REST WITHOUT daylight to either hunt- 
IDLENESS ing, fishing or canoe- 
ing. When you make 
hard work of sport, it is sport no longer. 
Give a part of your time to absolute rest— 
you may find it difficult at first, but “get the 
habit.” Stretch out on the grass, shut your 
eyes, and follow out some train of thought 


that has many times tempted you when op- 
portunities were less favorable. This, pro- 
viding the children give you a chance—for 
we are taking it for granted that the boys 
and girls share in their parents’ right to be 
happy once a year. Take the youngsters 
with you; let them put the finishing touches 
on their old clothes climbing trees, sliding 
down gravelly bluffs and wading through 
briars. Give them field lessons in botany, 
mineralogy, ornithology and bugology. Teach 
them how to distinguish the points of the 
compass by the stars; impress upon them 
by instruction and example that accidental 
immersion in “swimming water” does not 
necessarily mean premature death. Let them 
eat out of the frying-pan without knife or 
fork, cleanse their soiled fingers with sand 
instead of soap; lock up their hats and shoes 
and stockings, turn them free in the woods 
and tell them to be happy. They will obey 
you with charming willingness; and if they 
sunburn or get thorns in their heels, or 
“stub” a few toenails loose, didn’t you have 
the same experiences in your youth? And 
isn’t it a lot of comfort to recall them to-day ? 
* * * 
Upon whether there are women and 
children in the party largely hinges the 
expense of camp life, though 
REGARDING the fact still remains that 
CesT a family can live comfort- 
ably and well in the woods 
cheaper than in the city. But the husband 
and father can endure, and in a measure 
enjoy, discomforts that he would not 
willingly impose upon others, if only for the 
fear of dampening their enthusiasm. If two 
or three men are to camp together, a few 
dollars will buy a tent sufficiently large to 
shelter them, the blankets and cooking uten- 
sils can be picked up at home, and the cost 
of provisions need not be over fifty cents a 
day to the man. If the family goes, there 
will be a call for a slightly bigger tent, 
maybe lumber to floor it, and perchance 
some folding cots and camp stools. Minor 
deprivations count for little when there is 
the inclination and determination to be hap- 
py in spite of them, and in camp they are 
not considered except as adding immeasure- 
ably to the general enjoyment. Sounds 
somewhat like an exaggeration? Well, that’s 
because you have never tried it. Wait until 
you are back from the trip—healthier, 
browner, wiser; and then when the vaca- 
tion season again comes around you will 
find yourself asking your friends the ques- 
tions here propounded to yourself: Are you 
going into camp this summer—if not, why 
not? 
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that depict with lifelike accuracy those 
subjects which appeal to them as sports- 
men. For the past two years FIELD AND 
SrreEAM has endeavored to secure a series 
of paintings that could be offered to its 
readers with a positive guarantee of superior 
excellence — pic- 
tures perfect in 
conception and 
execution, true to 
the life in every 
minute detail, 
beautiful as 
works of art, and 
each with a story 
that sportsmen 
can understand 
in the light of 
past incidents in 
their own expe- 
rience. It is a 
pleasure to at 
last announce 
that we have suc- 
ceeded quite be- 
yond our own 
most optimistic 
hopes. It was 
merely a matter 
of securing the 
best work of the 
best artists in 
this particular 
field — Edward 
V. Brewer and 
Frank Stick, 
sportsmen both, 
and old acquaint- 
ances of our 
readers — to- 
gether with the 
best mechanical skill among New York’s 
engravers and color printers 
The first ot our “Hard Luck Series” is 
here represented in a miniature black-and- 
white reproduction which barely suggests 
the interest, beauty and coloring of the pic- 
ture itself. The original was painted in oils 
by Stick expressly for FieLp AND STREAM, 


S PORTSMEN admire paintings or prints 
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and the prints we offer are perfect fac- 
similes in color. Size, 15'% x 22% inches, 
on heavy plate paper. ‘The title of the study 
is certainly appropriate, and will appeal to 
the fancy of every marshland gunner. It is 
an incontrovertible fact that the slightest 
misstep may lead to the loss of the best 
shot of the day, 
and in the case 
of our luckless 
sportsman a 
heedless step has 
cost him much 
discomfort and 
disappointment, 
though winning 
him the sympa- 
thy of his com- 
panion. 
Announcement 
of the second 
picture of this 
series of four 
will be made in 
the July issue. 
The first will be 
ready to mail by 
June 1st. While 
our purpose in 
publishing these 
studies was pri- 
marily to extend 
the magazine's 
circulation, they 
will be sold sin- 
gly for $1.00 
each, postage 
prepaid. Or, for 
ows $2.00, any picture 
_— of the series will 
LUCK ” be given with a 
subscrip- 
tion to the magazine—this offer includes re- 
newals. Only a limited number will be 


year’s 


printed; so, to be sure of securing one of 
these handsome and _ interesting pictures, 
send us your order at once. 
sent with our guarantee that if you are not 
more than pleased, your money will be 
gladly refunded. 


Each one is 
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dealers. 
and use. 
claims for them to our notice. 
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The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 











Trout fishermen this year are enjoying the 
use of several new lures produced by Joseph 
E. Pepper, the well-known tackle manufac- 
turer of Rome, N. Y., notable among which 
is the Beaver River spinner, especially de- 
signed for trout fishing, and certainly a most 
attractive and killing bait. It is a combina- 
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tion cf double-winged spinner and fly, and 
can be furnished in a variety of colors to 
suit the angler’s fancy. The Pepper trout 
flies have a most env‘able reputation, which 


is shared by this maker’s numerous baits for 
mascalonge and 
other game fish, one of 


bass, 


the latest of which—the 
“pearl wobbler” — has 
wobbled itself into im- 
mediate favor. In pre- 


vicus numbers of the 
magazine notice has been 





given the “Roamer” bait, the “Rangeley 
Lake” spinner and other lures as invaluable 
to the angler generally with illustrations. 


What this factory will next produce remains 
to be seen, but anything of the Pepper brand 
will be an immediate and fair trial by 
fishermen. The cut of the double-hook trout 
fly may su an idea to some angler who 
has hooked more big fish than were success- 
fully landed. 
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In equipping for a camping trip the prob- 
lem of light has been one of the most dif- 
ficult to solve. Ordinary oil lanterns or 
lamps and their fuel do not lend themselves 
satisfactorily to packing with food and cloth- 
ing and bedding; but light of some sort you 
must have in your tent or camp. Without it 
there is no actual comfort at night in the 
hours between eating and 
sleeping. Reading or writing 
is out of the question, and, if 
you attempt to move around, 
your foot goes into something 
not primarily intended to re- 
ceive feet. A Lovett vapor 
lamp is about the last and 
best word in the way of a 
camp light. It develops from 
200 to 1,000 candle-power, according to 
pressure, and is simply a light burner at- 
tachment to a regular Lovett camp stove 
you know of them, or should; remove the 
stove burner, put on the light attachment, 
and you are ready for taking photographs in 
camp if you wish. Write for circulars to 
the A. E. Lovett Company, 60 Park place, 
New York City. 








SomME months since we made mention of 
the Zoll-White Retriever as a desirable arti- 
cle for the sportsman who is much on the 
water, and it seems that now, when fishing 
and canoeing are the order of the day, is a 
very good time to add a word or two. The 
retriever is readily attached to any rod or 
gun, tackle box, or other article of equip- 
ment; it weighs next to nothing and is never 
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in the way. But :f an article so protected 
happens to fall overboard, the retriever goes 
tc the bottom with it and immediately pops 
to the surface again—bringing you a line 
that you have only to take hold of and pull. 
It beats diving after lost valuables—a whole 
lot. Made by the Zoll-White Retriever Co., 
Findlay, O. 


I‘LY-FISHERMEN who a few years ago de- 
lighted to use the old Fowler reel, and later 
ts successor, the Clinton, will be pleased to 
know that after several years of dormant 
existence, it is again on the market with 
some very de- 
sirable improve- 
ments. Charles 
M. Clinton, the 
original paten- 
tee, retired from 
business several 
years ago, but 
the continued 
demand for the 
reel was such 
that Treman, 
King & Co, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 
manufacturing 
i the White Hat 
baits and specialties, were induced to pur- 
chase the patents and rights and take up its 
manufacture. The cut herewith given shows 
the reel laying close to the rod, and entirely 
inc‘osing the line in an aluminum, ventilated 
line holder, which prevents the line catching 
on handle or buttons, and gives it an op- 
portunity to dry. It is so adjusted that it is 
impossible for it to overrun and tangle the 
line, and its entire weight is but two ounces 
It will certainly have a large 
sale to many of the expert 
fly-fishermen, and needs only 
to be seen to be appreciated. Treman, King & 
Co, have a very attractive catalogue, showing 
this and their other specialties, which they 
mail postpaid to any address on request. 

For the man who contemplates putting in 
his days off in the woods, the subject of 
camp furniture holds especial interest, and 
we would advise those of our readers who 
have not yet completed their arrangements 
for their season’s camping to get in touch 
with the Gold Medal Camp Furniture Manu- 
facturing Company, Racine, Wis., and secure 
a copy of their catalogue on the camp fur- 
niture which they manufacture. Gold Medal 
Camp Furniture derives its name from-the 
fact that it has been awarded numerous gold 
medals in every exhibit in which it has been 
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entered. For comfort, portability compact- 
ness, simplicity and utility, it is unsurpassed. 
Every article of furniture manufactured by 
this company is guaranteed to support a 
weight of from 300 to 1,000 pounds, not to 
double up when in use, and to be fully up 
to its guarantee in every respect. Write to 
the manufacturers for a copy of their cata- 
logue. 


Azout the consistency of oil and contain- 
ing no acid, the E. F. M. gun cleaner is 
guaranteed to put the interior of your gun, 
rifle or revolver barrels in proper trim, no 
matter how foul the arm may be. Most 
of us intend to clean our firearms immedi- 
ately after using, but it may, and often does, 
happen that we lack the time. The maker 
of this cleaner, E. F. Miller, 505 Adams 
street, Toledo, Ohio, claims that it will do 
the work quickly and thoroughly whenever 
you are ready to use, and will also remove 
slight leading. He states in his advertise- 
ment that the cleaner was “invented by a 
lazy shooter.” 


CoNVENIENCE and utility are attained with 
remarkable simplicity of construction in the 
new Stevens repeating shotgun No. 520, 
which was designed by John Browning, the 
greatest firearm inventor. Briefly described, 
it is a hammerless arm of the sliding fore- 
end type, take-down, 28-, 30- or 32-inch bar- 
rels, 734 pounds weight, 12 gauge only. The 
receiver is a solid drop forging, and in the 
manipulation of the arm none of the interior 
parts protrude. The slide handle is un- 
locked by the recoil, and by its backward 
motion the loaded cartridge is started from 
the magazine simultaneously with the re- 
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traction of the discharged shell from the 
chainber, preventing all danger of clogging. 
The firing-pin is positively locked when the 
action is open, and there is a safety inside 
the guard, forward of the trigger. The arm 
ejects at the side, and the magazine can be 
instantly emptied without working cartridges 
through the action. Gun clubs that are to 
hold shoots this spring should write the J. 


Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
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Mass., for full particulars of a plan relative 
to featuring the No. 520 repeating shotgun 
in tournament programs. The offer is a 
liberal one, and we are glad to call it to 
the attention of our readers who are gun 
club members. 


WHEN you locate a desirable spot for the 
tent, the first implement to come in use is 
the axe. There is plenty of work for it in 
clearing away the bushes and saplings, cut- 
ting poles and driving pegs. Later you look 
for it when there is firewood to provide— 





and so it goes on, day after day: something 
for the axe to do every hour, until it loosens 
the tent pegs for the “getaway.” Therefore, 
since the camp axe is virtually the one thing 
around which camp life may be said to re- 
volve, be sure to pick out something service- 
able for all-around work. The C.A.C. Da- 
mascus hunting hatchet will fill the bill, for 
it is really a little axe in practical value as 
well as appearance, and you can get it weigh- 
ing up to two pounds. It is made by the 
C. A.C. Axe Co., 36 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE camping season means the season of 
the amateur photographer, for time and op- 
portunity are then his own. The vacation 
outing brings him to new and _ beautiful 
scenery which must be reproduced in minia- 
ture upon his dry plates or films, and dis- 
covers quaint types of his own genus and 
species—white and Indian guides, lumber- 
men, backwoods settlers and their families— 
whose pictures his memory must not be 
required to retain unassisted. The 
camera proves its usefulness twenty 
times a day, and is never a burden or 
encumbrance if judgment has _ been 
employed in its selection. The Roches- 
ter Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
this year offers several new cameras 
particularly adapted to the use of 
photographers who are anglers or 
canoeists as well, all of which are 
illustrated and described in a catalogue 
now ready for distribution. The 
Premo Jr. in four sizes, from 2%x 
3% to 4x5, weighs from 12 to 25 
ounces, is simple enough for a child 
to operate, and will make satisfactory 
pictures. The Premoette and Premoette 


Special—also “pocket sizes’—possess the de- 
sirable features of larger and more expensive 
cameras, and will do as good work. For 
those who do not object to a trifle of added 
weight and size the new Filmplate Premo 
can be especially recommended. We wou'd 
advise sending for this catalogue. 


A day in the woods—especially the first 
one of the season—often reveals to the mind 
many possibilities not previously considered. 
One of them may be that you have erred in 
not adding a supply of Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Powder to the minor incidentals in 
your war-bag. Of course, you are in prime 
tra‘ning, having walked a lot every day 
during the spring months; but, somehow, 
when you hit the big woods and commence 
striding over rocks and logs, struggling up 
rough slopes and sliding down others a bit 
too smooth to suit, sensitive spots will de- 
velop here and there about your anatomy, 
and—well, don’t forget that “Mennen’s” is 
good for chafing. 


WHEN one ordinarily speaks of a tent he 
is understood to have in mind a sort of a 
canvas bag, which, by the aid of poles, pegs 
and ropes, may be set up with its open end 
to the ground, and make a more or less 
habitable shelter. The Palace folding tent 
is different. Its inner structure is of gal- 
vanized steel tubing, the fittings are of mal- 
leable iron; the whole thing, including six 
roomy sleeping berths and mattresses, folds 
into a package 1x6x7 feet in size. Two 
men can set it up in thirty minutes, and 
you then have a comfortable home for six 
people—16x1o feet, with 6-foot walls and 
10-foot ridge, divided into living and sleep- 
ing compartments. The total weight, in- 
cluding canvas, ropes, etc., is about 400 
pounds. No tools are required to set it up, 
and every part and parcel of construction is 
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embodied in the tent as packed. Its advan- 
tages are ease of erection, rigidity against 
wind and perfect protection from the weath- 
er, a roomy interior and absence of crowd- 
ing, and superior conveniences at night or 
on rainy days, when one must stay under 
shelter. We could dilate upon some of these 
points, but prefer suggesting that the reader 
get detailed particulars from the Palace Fold- 
ing Tent Company, 923 Park Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. . 





THE DuBrire Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is equipping its gasoline motors for 
1909 with a new carburetor designed by the 
company’s superintendent, William E. Nage- 
born, which embodies some entirely new 
principles in construction and overcoming 
the disadvantages of flooding and uneven 
mixture. 

By reference to cross section illustration, 
it will be seen that the gasoline is admitted 
to the float chamber under the ball check D. 
When the float chamber is empty this ball is 
lifted off its seat by the cork float, and as 
soon as the float chamber is filled the ball 
seats and is held by the weight of the gaso- 
line in the tank, no difference how much 





motion there may be to the boat. This 
method is exactly opposite to that commonly 
used, of holding the ball on its seat by the 
weight of the cork float, which shifts with 
the motion of the boat, unseats the check 
and floods the float chamber with an excess 
of gasoline. Another entirely new feature 
is the method of supplying gasoline to the 
needle point B. The ball check C is lifted 
from its seat on the suction stroke, filling 
the passage from C to B with gasoline. This 
passage is always full of gasoline; the ball 
C preventing any of it from flowing back 
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into the float chamber at the end of the suc- 
tion stroke. The advantage is that at the 
exact beginning of every suction stroke the 
gasoline begins at once to mix with the air. 
None of the sucticn stroke is expended in 
lifting the gasoline from the level of the 
float chamber to the needle point. In the 
ordinary construction, at the end of every 
suction stroke the gasoline falls from the 
needle point to the level of gasoline in the 
float, and as this level is constantly changing, 
it follows that more or less of the stroke is 
expended in getting the gasoline to the 
needle point, with the result that sometimes 
more and sometimes less gasoline enters the 
engine, which causes uneven mixture, flood- 
ing, “four-cycling” and all the other ills 
known to carburetor construction. 

Another important feature is the location 
of the needle point B, not inside the air in- 
take valve, but as near the throttle as possi- 
ble, so that, whether at high or slow speed, 
all the air passes over it uniformly. These 
features give the important results of even 
charge at any speed. No independent check 
valve is required on any style of motor. The 
black rim of the check valve shown in illus- 
tration is a special composition that prevents 
any damage being done to seat of the valve; 
and when the ordinary metal valve would 
need regrinding, this one requires only a 
new composition seat at the cost of a few 
cents. 





TueE progress of photography has led to 
preference being given to lenses of focal 
length that correspond with the visual dis- 
tance of the human eye. Lenses of less focal 
length give exaggerated perspective and ap- 
parent distortion. In cameras of ordinary 
construction one usually encounters difficulty 
in selecting a long focus lens corresponding 
to the size of the plate. The depth of the lens 
is dependent on the focal length and_ illu- 
mination, and by increasing the two latter, 
the depth will be diminished in proportion. 
The lens which answers to above rules will 
have, in most cases, very little depth, result- 
ing in having pictures out of focus. Also 
on account of the extraordinary reduction of 
view and the finder not being sufficiently 
identical with the image thrown on the 
screen, it is impossible to utilize to perfec- 
tion the ordinary type of finder arrangement. 
These points make the use of other camera 
constructions desirable, such as is found in 
the Voigtlander Heliar Reflex camera, which 
has a mirror fitted at an angle of 45 degrees 
to the optical axis; this reflects the image 
from the lens to the screen fitted on the top 
of the camera, making it possible to focus 
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and see the picture upright at the same time. 
In releasing the mirror (by a spring) same 
will swing against the upper screen, releas- 
ing at the same time the focal plane shutter 
in front of the plate. As the reflected up- 
right vicw is of the same dimensions as the 
one thrown on the plate, it is possible to see 
the pictorial effect. This enables the oper- 
ator to obtain the most artistic pictures, 
without wasting plates, and moving objects 
can, with absolute ease, be observed and 
focussed up to the moment of exposure. 
This camera has a square body with revolv- 
ing back for horizontal and vertical photo 
graphs, and is fitted with a rack and pinion 
movement working on all four corners of 
the front, thus ensuring rigidity when ex- 
tended. The extension allows the camera’s 
use for objects at c'ose range up to half 
the natural size. For portraits and long dis- 
tance pictures the Telephoto attachment can 
be used with advantage and instantaneous 
exposures can be made by hand, if the light 
is good. A film pack holder can be supplied 
to this camera. Full descriptions of the 
Reflex Helia and many other cameras may 
be had by addressing Voigtlander & Son, 
225 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


“THe only one in the world,” is the claim 
made by the Redifor Rod & Reel Co., War- 
ren, Ohio, for its quadruple multiplying fly 
reel. Though weighing only three ounces, 
it holds thirty-five yards of enameled fly 
line and will be found most admirable for the 
purpose intended. The Redifor multiplying 
salmon reel—of Redifor metal, which is said 
to be lighter than aluminum and: as strong 
as German silver, is comparatively a new 
addition to this line, and will be found avail- 
able also for bait-casting or trolling, or for 
use in still-fishing with a cork. A _ radi- 
cally new departure is the double tourna- 
ment reel, with two barrels—the line run- 
ning off the right, while the caster thumbs 
the left. The cast automatically releases the 
spool. This reel is the result of much 
experiment. 

THERE are many owners of marine motors 
who know too little concerning their proper 
care and operation, and all such could ob- 
tain valuable information from the little in- 
struction book recently issued by the Gray 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., a concern 
which manufactures an engine as nearly “fool 
proof” as it may, but still remembers that 
the engineer must furnish the brains to make 
the machinery go smoothly and _ without 
check. Pretty well all the more common 
troubles of the amateur are covered and 


prescribed for in the fifty-two pages of in- 
structions, and there is also qu'te a lot of 
other information of value—the rules of the 
road, lights, whistle signals, etc. 

THE new “Portage” tent, made by the 
Portage Tent Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
promises to win the favor of all outdoor en 
thusiasts. The design of the tent is such 
as to give maximum ground-space and head 
room with Icast weight, while at the samc 
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time the tent is exceedingly easy to pitch. 
There are no poles to carry. The tent may 
be pitched with any rough pole and stick, 
such as may be picked up anywhere,. and 
these may be placed either inside the tent 
or entirely outside. A standing sapling or 
tree may be made use of in place of a pole, 
or the tent may be pitched from an over 
hanging limb. If strung up between two 
trees, the short ridge prevents sagging. It is 
this short ridge at the front end that does 
the whole trick. It gives head-room at the 
front where necded, makes all the walls 
steep, including the back, and gives an open- 
ing in a perpendicular front, so that the 
tent may be left open in a shower. The 
tents are fully guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers, who agreed to refund the money 
without question to any purchaser who is 
not perfectly satisfied. 

FooTWEAR for sportsmen, lumbermen, sur- 
veyors, prospectors and others who have 
much rough travel in the great outdoors, is 
the specialty of A. A. Cutter & Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., a firm whose products have 
been so long and favorably known that it is 
compelled to warn customers against goods 
bearing imitations of its stamp and _ trade 
mark. The Cutter catalogue is of special 
interest as show'ng such a large and diver 
sified line of sportsmen’s boots, shoes and 
moccasins—in fact, anything that one could 

(Continued on page 190) 
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A Gillette Safety Razor 


That Fits in Your Waistcoat Pocket 


GREAT welcome 

has been given our 
New Pocket Edition— 
men everywhere are talk- 
ing about it—thousands 
of them are buying it. 


Live dealers everywhere are show- 
ing it. 

The man who does not use the 
GILLETTE probably has no conception 
of its tremendous vogue or the enthusi- 
asm of its users. 

If you were to put down the names 
of the fifty leading Americans in public 
and private lite the majority of them 
would be GILLETTE users. 

It is the policy of the GILLETTE 
Company never to use testimonials, nor 


New York, Times Bldg. 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. GI LLETT E 


London Office 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C 


SALES CO. 
572 Kimball Building, Boston 


to print the names of its customers. 
Yet they could arrange a list of GIL 
LETTE patrons that would read like 
“Who's Who in America’ — beside 
some world-famous names and a few 
crowned heads in other countries. 

We mention these facts merely to 
show that it is not economy alone, but 
convenience, that counts most with the 
men who use the GILLETTE. They re- 
spect it as a remarkable invention. It 
meets a world-old necessity in a new and 
better way. 

rhe pocket-case is made in gold, sil 
ver or gun metal. Plain polished or 
richly engraved. Handle and blade box 
each triple silver-plated or 14 K. gold- 
plated—¢he blades are fine. Prices, $5 to 
$7.50, on sale everywhere. 

You should know GILLETTE Shaving 
Brush— a new brush of GILLETTE qual 
ity — bristles gripped in hard rubber: and 
GILLETTE Shaving Stick—a shaving soap 
worthy of the GILLETTE Safety Razor. 
Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St 
Montreal 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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desire in the way of footwear, of light, 
medium or heavy weight, all high-grade 
goods from specially selected leather, made 
by the best skilled workmen, and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. We can recommend 
this line to our readers. 


PRACTICALLY the only systems of ignition 
in use to-day are the jump-spark and make- 
and-break systems. The jump-spark has 
been highly successful for certain classes of 
work, but its uses are limited; whereas the 
make-and-break system may be used for all 
classes of work. In in- 
stalling a motor where it 
is to be subjected to 
moisture or dampness in 
any way, the make-and- 
break, by reason of its 
low-tension current, is 
admirably adapted to the 
purpose. The hot, fat 
spark, and the self-clean- 
ing features of this system, also recommend 
its adoption for the cheaper grades of fuel. 
In the design of the Ferro make-and-break 
system mechanical complication has been 
avoided and all working parts are well pro- 
portioned. By removing two nuts, the ig- 








nition block may be taken out for examina- 
tion, and if necessary may be cleaned very 
handily. The Ferro ignition attachment con- 
sists of the timer, trip-rod and igniter block, 
here illustrated in their order. The igniter 
block is a bronze casting containing two 
sparking 

~\ points or elec- 
trodes, A and 
ek °/ B. This block 
\ 9 is accurately 
pe machined and 
») ground into 
place in the 

cylinder head. B is the stationary point 
and A the movable point. The point B is 
insulated from the igniter block, to which 
the igniter arm and spring are attached. 
This movable electrode works freely in the 
igniter block and is held away from the 
electrode B by means of the spiral spring 
When the system is in action the trip-rod 1 
is driven back and forth by the timer and 
carries the trip-arms C and D along with it. 
The trip-arm C comes into contact with the 
igniter-arm E and brings the electrodes A 





and B together, which establishes the flow 
of current between them and at the same 
time places a tension on the spring. Then 
the trip-arm releases the igniter-arm, the 
spring snaps the points apart very suddenly, 
and this rapid separation causes a_ spark 
The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., 812 
Superior avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, makes 
this attachment for its one and two-cylinder 
motors. 

Many anglers who really prefer natural 
bait to the artificial have accepted the latter 
because of its greater convenience. While 
experience may have proven to them that no 
bait is so effective as the minnow for bass 
or pickerel, yet it is not always easy to 
procure live minnows, while artific‘al lures 
are cheap and occupy very little space in 
the tackle box. It is still a question why 
fish strike at some of the artificial lures, but 
their reason for taking a minnow is easily 
understocd. It has lately been discovered 
that it is possible to preserve minnows and 
other natural baits so that they will remain 
for an indefinite period as attractive to fish 
as when freshly caught. The Minnow Bait 
Supply & Manufacturing Co., Port Huron, 
Mich., has found this a profitable business, 
because there was an existent demand await- 
ing to be supplied. It lists m‘nnows, frogs, 
crawfish and grasshoppers, can supply all 
of them in any quantities, and assert that 
they will give perfect satisfaction. Write 
to the above address for a descriptive cata- 
logue. 


How often have you run across small game 
and birds when hunting big game, and 
wished with all your heart that you had a 
small rifle or shotgun? How often have 
vou been out bird or squirrel shooting and 
found deer or bear? Nearly every sports- 
man has had this sort of luck. It seems that 
we always have just the wrong gun for the 
occasion. During twenty-five years in the 
wilds of Michigan and Wisconsin, as trap- 
per, timber cruiser and surveyor, W. L. 
Marble constantly felt the need of the right 
kind of an axe and the right kind of a gun 
at the right time, but nothing he could find 
solved these problems. After retiring from 
active life in the field, in 1899, he perfected 
and commenced the manufacture of the cele- 
brated safety pocket axe, and later devel- 
oped other specia'tics which have become 
famous. More recent!y he has given his in- 
ventive genius full play in producing a light, 
compact gun, combining in one arm the 
essential features of the various arms he has 

(Continued on page 192) 
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DU PONT 
POWDERS 


MAKE 


LONG RUNS 


NOT ONLY POSSIBLE, BUT PROBABLE 























SOME 1909 LONG RUNS 


Feby. 1—W. H. Heer, at San Antonio, Texas 100 Straight 
Feby. 4—W.H. Heer, at Nacogdoches, Texas 100 “ 
Feby. 22—Willet Ewing, at Edge Hill, Penna. 106 “ 
Mar. 6—J. R. Blakeslee, at Cleveland, Ohio 149 “ 
Mar. 30—E. W. Varner, at Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 100 “ 
April 1—C. 0. LeCompte, at Lexington, Ky. 117 “ 
April 3—Fred. Gilbert, at Cincinnati, Ohio 101. * 
April 4—J. M. Hughes, at Council Bluffs, la. 104 “ 
April 6—W-.D.Stannard, at WestLebanon,Ind. 104 “ 





The Powder that Makes and Breaks Records 
The Powder for Particular People 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


The Powder Pioneers of America 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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found most useful, together with a number 
of valuable improvements of his own inven- 
tion. The result is “Marble’s Game Getter”— 
the ideal combination gun, long sought by 
every one who shoots. Manufacturers of 
ammunition are now engaged in developing 
special loads for the .44 caliber barrel, which 
promise even better results than those noted 
in the Marble Safety Axe Co.’s advertise- 
ment in this issue. 

OrDINARILY either ventilation or privacy 
must be dispensed with by those who dwell 
in a tent in summer. With the flaps raised 
it is open to the world; closed, summer or 
winter, the free passage of air is excluded. 
To meet the fresh-air requirements, the 
Walsh Window Tent Company, Morris, III., 
has devised a tent window and ventilator 
that is proof against rain and mosqu‘toes. 
and can be put in or taken out instantly. 
The window is 14x16 inches in size and 
made of thick celluloid sewn into canvas on 
a spring steel frame. Two straps at the bot- 
tom hold the window shutter suspended 
when it is dropped down. There is a remov- 
able mosquito bar of copper screen, and over 
all a curtain rolls down. The ideal arrange- 
ment of a tent would include one of these 
windows at either end, giving free ventila- 
tion and permitting the occupants to look 
out upon the scenery in three directions in- 
stead of It is especially adapted to 
compartment tents. 


one, 


prevailing 


Specializing seems to be the 
tendency among boat and engine manufac- 
turers this season, due to the démand for a 


reliable, low-priced motorboat. suilding a 
special boat in large quantities, they can 
lower the cost of production to a minimum. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, Salem, Ohio, 
is turning out a 16 or 18-foot special already 
in large demand, built of steel along the 
same lines of the higher priced Mullins 
hoats, and with a 3-hp. Ferro engine. The 
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company has already built 500 of these 
boats and foresees that these will not be 
sufficient for the season’s demand. Compli- 
mentary letters are coming from all quar- 
ters, some owners writing that their boats 
make greater speed than were claimed for 
them. 


Footwear, to be wholly suitable for the 
rough going encountered by woodsmen, 
should be designed especially to assure foot 
ease. Cramped toes, a restricted instep, or 
a chafed or blistered heel will rob the most 
successful day of half its pleasure. Cold 
or heat may be endured, and an occasional 
rest will guard against excessive fatigue, 
but sore feet take the vim out of one, no 
matter how tempting may be the prospects 
of sport. The Menzies Shoe Company, De- 
troit, Mich., makes a specialty of the “Menz 
Ease” hunting boot and work shoes for 
men, and the famous “American Boy” shoe 
for boys, guaranteed for ease and service. 
This line of footwear has been advertised 
but very litt'e except by the sterling merit 
of the goods as proven by use, yet it is in 
standard and growing demand throughout 
a wide stretch of territory. Those who 
have worn the “Menz Ease” boots have 
recommended them to their friends as giv- 
ing unusual service and comfort, and such 
missionary work is in time more effective 
than ordinary advertising. Most of the 
“campaign literature” sent out by this com- 
pany consists of long lists of men who have 
worn “Menz Ease” boots and shoes steadily 
from one to three years—the shortest men- 
tioned term unusually long for footwear to 
continue serviceable. The leather used is 
tanned by a process invented by H. D. Men- 
zies, known as the “Menz Ease” elk tan- 


nage; it is extremely soft and pliable, and 
wears remarkably well. We would suggest 
that you write this company for circulars 
giving descriptions, prices, and testimonial 
letters from patrons. 


A PLEASING DESSERT 


always wins favor for the housekeeper. 


The many possibilities of Borden’s Peerless Brand 


Evaporated Milk (unsweetened) make it a boon to the woman who wishes to provide these 


delicacies for her family with convenicnce and economy. 


Dilute Peerless Milk to desired 


richness and use same as fresh milk or cream. 





